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CURIOSITIES OF COLLOQUIAL GESTURE 


Probably no more interesting phase of language, in its broadest 
sense of a personal means of communication, has received less atten- 
tion in the teaching of the foreign languages than its dramatic aspect— 
gesture. Brevity of class time, amount of subject-matter to be covered, 
the absence of systematic discussions of the subject in professional 
literature, and a possible lack of appreciation of its significance as a 
collateral and auxiliary language art have all contributed to the unfor- 
tunate neglect from which this most fascinating study of the dramatic 
mannerisms of a foreign people has always suffered. Yet it would 
seem strange if a course of instruction which, despite its limitations 
of time and heavy burden of subject-matter, still finds room for such 
commendable, but purely supplementary, activities as songs, games, 
and learning of proverbs should not by the very same means, and 
for equally valid reasons, also find an occasional moment at the end 
of the class hour, or incidentally in connection with work in oral 
reading and conversation, for an informal study of this interesting 
collateral aspect of oral speech. 

The value of an incidental consideration of the subject in any 
program of foreign-language teaching scarcely needs defense. Ges- 
ture, especially among Romance peoples, is an inseparable accompa- 
niment of expository and descriptive address. It lends color, em- 
phasis, and vitality to the language of informal discourse ; it reflects 
the psychological reactions of the foreign mind to its environment ; 
and, on occasion, affords objective manifestations of the basic logic 
of its verbal concepts. Without gesture, much of the idiom of daily 
conversation loses strength and spirit. Like inflection and intona- 
tion, gesture gives character to language. No better means can be 
found for developing an appreciation of the aural aspects of speech 
—for its soul and national flavor—than by cultivating a feeling for 
its dramatic movements. 

For the purposes of, the present writing, gesture is defined 
broadly to include any external expressive movement of the body 
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which accompanies, supplements, or replaces oral speech. This defi- 
nition permits of a fourfold classification of the subject on the basis 
of nature or function: viz., (1) gestures reinforcing, intensifying, 
or emphasizing an idea, expressed or understood, to which the name 
“emphatic” may be assigned; (2) gestures illustrating, demonstrat- 
ing, or clarifying the speaker’s thought, to which the name “exposi- 
tory-descriptive” may be assigned; (3) gestures expressing wish, 
desire, or command, to which the term “mandatory-volitional” may 
be applied; and (4) gestures serving no particular expressive func- 
tion, but manifesting an intimate relationship to specific mannerisms 
of popular custom, to which the term “traditional” may be applied.’ 


EmpuHatTic GESTURES 


1. Negation—Among the most characteristic Spanish gestures 
of this type is the sign for the emphatic negative.? The right hand 
is clenched, except for the extended index finger, as in the gesture 
of pointing. The forearm is extended parallel to the floor, with the 
elbow almost touching the body at the waistline, and from this posi- 
tion is waved rapidly back and forth in a horizontal direction (using 
the elbow as pivot) through an arc of approximately ninety degrees. 
The more intense the idea of negation, the shorter, ordinarily, is the 
span of the arc, and the more rapid the rate of movement. This 
gesture is frequently accompanied by such expressions as “nunca,” 
“de ninguna manera,” “absolutamente no,” “tampoco,”’ “no puede 
ser,” or a rapid triple repetition of the adverb “no,” during the 
utterance of which the speaker’s head is turned slightly away from 
the person addressed, as if in refusal to heed his contentions. 

2. Impossibility—In Mexico the exclamation “jimposible!”’ 
when expressing emphatic final negation is often reinforced with a 


1 The ensuing discussion is based primarily upon the writer’s observations 
abroad, supplemented by personal communication with natives of Spanish- 
speaking countries. Thanks are due in particular to Sefiorita Elisa Pérez of 
Stanford University, to Sefior Rafael Mitchell of Mexico City, and to Sefiora 
Maria de la Soledad S. Contreras, co-author with the writer in previous publica- 
tions, for valuable additions and suggestions. 

No attempt has been made to catalogue the many gestures identical in 
English. 

2Unless otherwise indicated, all gestures are to be approached from a 
standing position of rest: feet together at a comfortable angle, arms hanging 
relaxedly at the sides, and head facing forward. 
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brisk sideward and downward extension of the forearms. The ges- 
ture begins with the arms crossed at the center of the chest, slightly 
below the chin (palms open, fingers touching the shoulders), and 
terminates with a full sideward thrust of the forearms to the hip 
level, so that the hands extend approximately twenty inches from 
the sides of the body. The exclamation is always uttered contempo- 
raneously with the execution of the gesture, and with the head 
turned completely away from the person addressed. 


3. Affirmation.—Differing from the gesture for the emphatic 
negative only in direction of movement is the sign for the emphatic 
affirmative. With the hand and elbow in the same initial position 
as for negation (gesture No. 1), the forearm is swung vertically, 
instead of horizontally, up and down, parallel with the body, through 
an arc of ninety degrees extending from the waistline to the eyes. 
This gesture may be accompanied by such positive reiterations as 
“si, si, st’; “no cabe duda’ ; “otra vez te repito que si’; etc. When 
the speaker is seated, the movement almost invariably calls for a 
vigorous tapping of the edge of the table or arm of the chair with 
the index finger on the downward stroke, and for a somewhat 
assertive inclination of the body toward the person addressed. 

4. Positweness—Emphatic affirmation, commonly expressed by 
the term “seguro,” is often accompanied among Mexicans by the 
gesture of briskly thrusting the forearms diagonally downward and 
sideward, starting with the fists clenched—thumbs almost touching 
the nose—and ending with the fingers outstretched, palms facing 
down, slightly below the waist level. 

5. Elation.—A vigorous vertical movement of the forearm, with 
a loud snapping of the middle finger against the ball of the thumb, 
is current in Mexico as an exultant gesture in games of chance. 
Whereas among Americans the gesture is likely to occur most fre- 
quently in connection with such exhortatory expressions as “Seven! 
Come eleven!” in throwing dice, or “Come on, Spark-Plug!” in bet- 
ting on races, among Mexicans it is apt to function more restric- 
tively as a gesture of gleeful realization, and as such to occur most 
often in connection with the expression: “; Yo lo tengo!” uttered as 
an exclamation of agreeable surprise on finding one’s self the holder 
of a lucky number or card. The sphere of movement is generally 
an arc of ninety degrees, from the waistline to the ears, considering 
the elbow as pivot. The gesture begins at the ear level with the 
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thumb and middle finger touching and pointing inward. On the 
downward stroke the hand turns slightly outward from the wrist, 
so that the closed palm faces up on completion of the snap. 

6. Vengeance.—Real or feigned anger carrying with it the im- 
plication of threatened punishment or physical vengeance is ex- 
pressed among Spaniards not only by the shaking of the fist, but 
also by a drawing of the fist back toward the ear. Among women 
and girls the palm is usually open, with the thumb and fingers 
extended but touching each other, and somewhat concave as if 
foreboding an impending slap. 

7. Threat——The most popular Mexican exclamation of threat is 
the expression “;7Te voy a dar un revés (un pufiete)!” uttered as a 
warning of castigation—in the form of a slap or buffet—for an 
insult or provocative remark. It is almost invariably associated with 
the gesture of placing the right hand (either with the fist clenched 
or with the palm open, facing down, and fingers together) over the 
left shoulder, and raising the right forearm to the horizontal. The 
proper execution of the gesture requires that the individual stand to 
the left, somewhat in front of his opponent, and facing him side- 
ways, with’ the body reclining on the left foot as if to gather 
momentum for an impending reverse thrust. . 

8. Admonition.—The characteristic gesture by which the Span- 
ish mother indicates displeasure with the behavior of her children, 
and gives warning of probable castigation, is an oblique or semi- 
vertical oscillation of the right hand in front of the nose. The hand 
is waved obliquely back and forth through an arc of approximately 
thirty degrees, extending from slightly below the chin to the eyes. 
During the performance of the gesture the palm is inclined some- 
what diagonally toward the chin, and the ends of the fingers barely 
graze the tip of the nose. The suggestion of moistening the palm 
of the hand from the mouth often precedes the execution of the 
movement. 

9. Chastisement.—Chastisement of children may also be sug- 
gested by raising the right hand, with palm open, facing up, and 
fingers together, to the center breast level, and oscillating it horizon- 
tally by means of a deliberate lateral movement from the wrist. 
The head is usually lowered diagonally during the gesture so that 
the chin almost touches the chest; and the eyes are fixed upon the 
culprit as if to hypnotize him with a prolonged sinister gaze from 
under the eyebrows. The deliberate oscillation of the hand is in- 
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tended to suggest the object complement of the expression “Te voy 
a dar ...,” with which the movement is regularly associated. 

10. Conclusion—A nonchalant gesture of the unoccupied hand 
ordinarily accompanies the colloquialism “equilicué,” which has its 
equivalent in the vernacular in such offhand remarks as “so that’s 
that,” or “so there you are.” The movement is generally initiated 
with the fingertips touching the middle of the body, slightly below 
the chest, and involves a casual outward and sideward fling of the 
forearm through a horizontal arc of approximately one hundred 
degrees, ending with the palm open and facing up. 

11. Realization.—Sudden recall of a matter that should not have 
been forgotten is often expressed by the act of simultaneously plac- 
ing the left hand on top of the head and the right hand on the heart. 
The movement is executed very rapidly and is generally accompanied 
by such ejaculations of realization and surprise as “;Jesis!” “; Dios 
mio!” etc. ; 

12. Recall_—The slapping of the forehead with the webbed fin- 
gers of the right hand seems to have been prevalent in the Argentine 
as a gesture of recall as early as 1850, if the following lines from 
Marmol’s Amalia can be accepted as evidence: 


— La primera vez? es verdad, pero es porque ésta es la primera vez 
que mis pajaros no tienen agua. 
— ; Ah!—exclamé Luisa, déndose una palmadita en la frente.* 


13. Surprise —Shocked surprise, such as is likely to be expe- 
rienced in coming suddenly upon a startling sight, is often expressed 
by hooking the left hand around the back of the neck (left elbow 
projecting forward, with the forearm parallel to and touching the 
left side of the face) and contemporaneously stretching the right 
arm out at full length—with the fingers extended and spread— 
downward and forward to approximately waist level, but not exceed- 
ing a foot from the front of the body. During the execution of the 
movement the weight of the trunk is generally reclined upon the 
right foot, and an exclamation such as “;Dios mio, qué veo!” is 
commonly uttered. 

14. Indifference.—Indifference toward a matter is commonly 
emphasized by a loud snap of the middle finger against the thumb. 


8 José Marmol, Amalia: Novela histérica americana (Barcelona, Casa Edi- 
torial Maucci, Calle de Mallorca 166), I, 174-75. (Novel dated Montevideo, 
May, 1851.) 
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The act is usually preceded by a brisk horizontal movement of the 
forearm away from the body, and a slight turn of the head away 
from the person addressed. Its most frequent verbal accompani- 
ments are the expressions “no me importa un pito”’; “qué me im- 
porta” ; and “no vale dos pimientos.” 

15. Ridicule——Displeasure or disgust with the performance of 
an individual or group is indicated by the gesture known as the 
“aplauso de ufias.”’ The fingers are gathered tightly about the thumb 
of each hand so that when the tips are brought briskly together by 
a rapid horizontal movement, back and forth, of the forearms an 
audible clicking of the nails is produced. 

16. Contempt.—Contempt, depreciation, or disdain for an indi- 
vidual, induced by an offensive act or remark on his part, is com- 
monly displayed among women by a haughty upward snub of the 
nose, executed by throwing the head simultaneously upward and 
sideward, away from the person addressed. 

17. Opposition—Annoyed impatience, vexed intolerance, or 
angry refusal to listen further to an argument is frequently ex- 
pressed by a gesture similar to the sign for the emphatic negative 
(gesture No. 1). The right hand is clenched except for the extended 
index finger, as in the act of pointing. Starting from a position 
above the heart, it is thrust briskly toward the person addressed by 
a quick outward and downward stroke of the forearm through an 
arc of approximately one hundred degrees. The movement is oblique 
rather than horizontal, and is commonly accompanied by a con- 
temporaneous turn of the head away from the antagonist, and by 
exclamations of “; Basta!” “;No quiero oir mas!” “;No digas mas!” 
and similar expressions. 

18. Welcome.—The handshake among Spanish-speaking peoples, 
as among Americans, is recognized almost universally as a sign of 
welcome, congratulation, felicitation, or goodwill. In Mexico, how- 
ever, as in many sections of Europe, the gesture differs slightly 
from the mode established by Occidental custom. The grip of the 
hands is here confined almost entirely to the fingers, and is primarily 
horizontal rather than vertical. It is practically identical to the con- 
ventional clasp for kissing a lady’s hand, from which it is in all 
probability derived. 

19. Embrace——Among Mexicans, moreover, the handshake is in 
general more formal than among Americans, and, as an intimate 
sign of welcome among friends reunited after a prolonged separa- 
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tion, frequently gives way to a close embrace, similar to the French 
gesture of greeting and felicitation. Standing directly opposite the 
other, each individual places his right arm over his friend’s left 
shoulder, and his left arm around his friend’s waist; and, while 
thus intimately embraced, with the side of his head directly parallel 
to and barely touching that of his partner, pats his friend’s back 
with the open palm of his right hand, employing a rapid movement 
of the forearm. This gesture is especially characteristic of the 
men, and can be observed repeatedly in the railway stations of the 
capital.* 

20. Indigence—The sign for lack of money, or for inability to 
do something, is, among Mexicans, a simultaneous downward and 
sideward thrust of the forearms, toward the person addressed, be- 
ginning with the palms facing in, fingers touching the center of the 
chest, a little below the neck, and terminating with the palms facing 
out, fingers outstretched, approximately a foot from the sides of the 
body. The exclamation “;No puedo, te digo!” or “;No tengo 
dinero!” commonly accompanies the gesture. 

21. Substantiation—The colloquialism “j;Tiene Ud. un papel 
que me compruebe?” used among Mexicans in demanding written 
proof of an accusation, is usually associated with the gesture of 
tapping the center of the left palm with the assembled tips of the 
index, middle, and fourth fingers of the right hand. During the ges- 
ture the left forearm is extended outward at right angles to the 
front of the body, at a level midway between the chest and waist- 
line. The left palm always faces up, with all fingers except the 
thumb extended and webbed, and in this position is tapped with 
the fingers of the right hand, using a brisk vertical movement at the 
wrist. 


ExposITORY-DESCRIPTIVE GESTURES 


22. Skinniness—To this category belongs an interesting Porto 
Rican mannerism. The chief movement consists in raising the fore- 
arm vertically so that the palm approaches the eye level, and closing 


* The embrace as a sign of affectionate welcome among men seems to have 
been current in Spain even in the thirteenth century, judging from the following 
passage (Poema de mio Cid, lines 202-5, Ediciones de “La Lectura”) : 

Recibiédlo el Cid abiertos amos los bracos: 
“3; Venides, Martin Antolinez, el mio fidel vassallo ; 
Aun vea el dia que de mi ayades algo?” 
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all fingers except the fifth. This display of the little finger accom- 
panies the expression “Es asi” in describing an exceptionally thin 
woman. The arm is usually raised on the pronunciation of the 
word “es,” and, on the final syllable of “asi,” is thrust slightly for- 
ward toward the person addressed. 

23. Infatuation—A second mannerism of the Porto Ricans, 
especially the women, is the gesture accompanying the remark “Es 
un tipo,” referring to a handsome or charming person of the male 
sex. It consists mainly in the placement of the right hand on the 
heart, and a simultaneous vertical extension of the left forearm to 
the chin level, with the palm open and facing forward, and fingers 
relaxed. As the words are spoken the head is thrust somewhat to 
the left and backward, simultaneously with a light upward shrug of 
the shoulders, and an entranced heavenward gaze of the eyes. 

24. Exquisiteness—The description of anything exquisite is 
often accompanied among Spaniards, as among Frenchmen, by the 
gesture of kissing the assembled fingertips of either hand, and then 
throwing the kiss into the air with a graceful upward and forward 
thrust of the thumb and fingers through an arc of approximately sixty 
degrees, using the wrist as pivot. 

25. Bluff —Something that is said with a view to playfully de- 
ceiving or teasing one of the individuals present in an informal 
gathering of friends is usually accompanied by a wink of the eye, 
unseen by the person for whose benefit the remark is made, but 
visible to the rest as a sign that the speaker’s words are not to be 
taken seriously. The same gesture is also used simultaneously by 
two or more individuals as a means of communicating to each other 
that neither believes what a third party is saying. 

26. Money.—The rubbing of the index finger against the ball of 
the thumb, with the hand clenched and forearm extended forward 
at right angles to the body, parallel to the floor, is the common sign 
for the word money (dinero). 

27. Pecuniosity—In Mexico the sign familiarly employed in 
asking for money is a rapid scratching of the hollow of the left 
palm (held horizontally and facing up, a little above the waist level), 
with a minute movement of the index, middle, and fourth fingers 
of the right hand. The same sign is also used on occasion to express 
belief in the receipt of a sudden windfall of money. (See also 
gesture No. 58.) 

28. Greed—The sign for miserliness and its closely related 
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characteristic, avidity, is the clenched fist with thumb on top, and 
arm extended forward, parallel to the floor. Executed with a brisk 
grasping movement of the hand and forearm, the gesture may serve 
as the adjectival complement of the expression “; Hombre asi ...!” 

29. Theft—The description of an act of robbery or theft is 
often accompanied by a gesture of nabbing. With forearm extended 
upward and forward at an oblique angle to the body, and the palm 
open—facing forward—and fingers relaxed, the hand is lowered 
briskly from the wrist. On the downward sweep, the thumb and 
index and middle fingers are stretched forward, as in the act of 
nabbing, and then brought tightly together so that they touch the 
ball of the thumb on completion of the stroke. 

30. Enmity—To show that two people are angry or at odds 
with each other, the Spaniard often employs the gesture of simul- 
taneously beating together the nails and knuckles of his thumbs. 
The fists are tightly clenched for this purpose, and the action is 
confined almost wholly to a rapid horizontal movement, back and 
forth, of the forearms. 

31. Crowd.—The sign for a dense crowd of people is the semi- 
clenched hand (palm facing up) with the finger tips touching the 
ball of the thumb. The movement is very minute, consisting mainly 
of a rapid alternate extension and contraction of the fingers about 
the thumb as a nucleus, and generally follows the expression “gente 
ast ...” 

32. Magnetism—Much the same gesture as the preceding is 
used to describe a very attractive or magnetic person who has the 
power of drawing people to him. The essential difference is a wider 
extension of the fingers and a somewhat slower rate of movement. 

33. Meditation—Pensiveness, meditation, or reflection on a mat- 
ter under discussion is often accompanied by the gesture of placing 
the index finger of the left hand snug against the left side of the 
nose, and the thumb under the chin, so that the remaining fingers 
partially eclipse the mouth. Ordinarily, when the gesture is pro- 
longed, the right hand is placed under the elbow of the left arm to 
reinforce it as a support for the head. 

Among many Spaniards deliberation and reflection are also ex- 
pressed by clicking the right thumb nail against the upper teeth. This 
is done by bracing the nail against the inner rim of the incisors, and 
then pressing the thumb upward and outward (the remaining fingers 
of the fist being clenched), using a brisk movement of the wrist. The 
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audible click produced by the elastic recoil of the nail‘as it grazes the 
edge of the teeth is closely related to the American snapping of the 
thumb and third finger during impatient efforts at recall. As in the 
case of the latter gesture, the “picking” of the upper teeth is ordi- 
narily repeated two or three times. 

34. Stupidity —Ridiculous stupidity, laughable ignorance, or 
humorous absurdity observed in the conduct of another is generally 
suggested by the act of tapping the temple with the index finger of 
either hand. The remainirg fingers are generally clenched under the 
thumb ; and the gesture is commonly associated with such an expres- 
sion as “Esté fuera de sus quicios.” In connection with the ex- 
pression “Le falta un tornillo,” the act of tapping is usually replaced 
by an oscillatory, boring motion of the index finger pressed tightly 
against the temple. The movement is obviou intended to suggest 
the action of a screw driver, and is therefore . »st app:oximated by 
means of a lateral twisting, or semicircular ti ng, of the forearm 
from the elbow. : 

35. Hunger and t’ -st.—Hunger, ov the desire for food, is often 
indicated by a tap» i~of the lower p with the tip of the semi- 
clenched index fir of the right ha 1. The sign for thirst drink, 
or drunkenness, . ‘the other hand, is a slight backward thrust of 
the head, with the-hand (all fingers clenched except ‘he thumb and 
fifth) in front of the mouth and thumb touching th lips. The ges- 
ture generally completes the expressions “Esté ...,” or “Le gus.a ...,” 
of which it forms the predicate complement. * 

36. Minuteness—The sign for a very s 1all mount or quantity 
of anything is commonly the tapping of th t.» >f the thumb with 
a minute movement of the index finger. The retaining’ fingers are 
generally clenched for this purpose, and the forearm is usually ex- 
tended in front of the speaker, parallel to the floor, with the palm of 
the hand facing up. An expression such as “No vale ni esto,” or 
simply “Ni esto,” ordinarily accompanies the gesture.® 


5 That the Indian sign language encountered by the earlier Spanish ex- 
plorers has exercised a perceptible influence upon present-day Spanish and 
Mexican gestures is highly probable in the case of the signs for negation, affir- 
mation, skinniness, greed, theft, crowd, magnetism, stupidity, and minuteness. 
See paragraphs 1, 3, 22, 28, 29, 32, 34, and 36 above, and compare with the 
descriptions of corresponding Indian signs given by William Tomkins in The 
Universal Indian Sign Language, Fourth Edition (San Diego, California, Frye 
& Smith, 1929), passim. 
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37. Innocence——Lack of knowledge concerning a subject, or 
inability to answer a question arising in colloquial conversation, is 
often accompanied in Spain, as in America, by a simple shrug of 
the shoulders. Among Spaniards, however, the movement partakes 
more of a loose shaking of the shoulders, and is repeated twice or 
thrice in immediate succession with the forearms extended, and 
palms facing up, as a reinforcement to such expressions as “;Quién 
sabe?” “No sé,” etc. 

38. Unconcern—Among Mexicans a brisk upward movement 
of the right forearm from the waistline to the ear level often re- 
inforces such exclamations as “Yo no sé” “;Quién sabe?” in ex- 
pressing indifference, or ignorance of a matter. \The right shoulder 
is usually raised slightly during the gesture, as in an inhibited shrug, 
and the head is lowtyed and inclined somewhat to the right. The 
palnj, remaigs open aring the movement, facing forward, with the 
fingers inathe relay,4)--semi-clenched position of the sign for robbery 
(see gesture No. 2), of which the movement is in some respects 
the opposite. aT 

39, Age.—The expressign “Cuando vo erg} inst * is invariably fol- 
lowed .by a lateral extensiojy. of either arm ~ jth the fingers ex- 
tended and.palm of the hand facing down) wh. the speaker refers 
to a period iy his early childhood. The gesture often replaces the 
expressions ‘.siendo nifio” or “Cuando yo era nifio” in colloquial 
discqurse. 

40. Rage. —Tod omihe the angry look of a person who has been 
infuriated by an annoying incident, the Spaniard often utilizes the 
gesture of gazing, graght forward into the open palm of his hand, 
as if he were stagyag into a mirror. The hand is held vertically on a 
level with the face, about twelve inches from the nose, with the 
fingers extended but not spread. The gesture is usually associated 
with the expression “Tenia (tiene) cara asi ...” 

41. Exposition—Expository or explanatory discourse is fre- 
quently punctuated by the mannerism of nonchalantly throwing 
both hands outward and sideward by means of a simultaneous hori- 
zontal extension of the forearms. The gesture ends with the palms 
open and facing up, and forearms extended at right angles to the 
body. 

42. Coquetry.—Coquetry among women and girls is frequently 
displayed by raising the eyebrows and rolling the eyes. The gesture 
is usually executed with the head thrown slightly sideward and 
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backward, away from the person addressed, and, when the indi- 
vidual is standing, with both hands on the hips, or with one hand at 
the waist and the other on the back of the head. Winking is prac- 
tically unknown as a flirtational gesture in Spain, being largely 
replaced by the mannerism of raising and lowering the eyebrows in 
rapid succession. 

43. Ostentation—Familiar compliments on the attractiveness of 
one’s apparel, such as are commonly expressed in Mexico by the 
phrases “;Qué elegante vienes!” or “;Qué catrin vienes!” are often 
acknowledged among men by the humorous gesture of hemming 
affectedly (haughtily thrusting out the chest, grandly buttoning the 
coat, and simultaneously raising the chin and straightening the tie 
and collar) and strutting forward a few paces, waggishly exclaiming 
“Ya lo ves!” “;Ya lo ves!” 

44. Farewell—The waving of farewell among Spaniards is con- 
fined almost entirely to a simultaneous flapping of the index, middle, 
fourth, and little fingers. The arm is extended vertically with the 
palm of the hand above the head and facing in. With the hand in 
this position, the fingers are alternately opened and closed in a 
direction away from the person addressed. The reverse position of 
the palm and the opposite direction of the movement from that in- 
volved in the common American mode of waving goodbye make 
this, for the foreigner, one of the most confusing, yet highly inter- 
esting, of the mannerisms of Spanish gesture. 


MANDATORY-VOLITIONAL GESTURES 


45. Beckoning.—Identical to the gesture of farewell, except that 
the hand is not raised so high, and that the palm faces out instead 
of in, is the sign for beckoning. The fact that this gesture seems, to 
the Westerner, more nearly to suggest the idea of adieu than the 
preceding often results in its misinterpretation by the American 
tourist in Spain. 

46. Summons.—In Mexico the foregoing movement is generally 
replaced, when the person addressed is within easy speaking dis- 
tance, by a sign from the index finger and thumb of either hand. 
These are brought to within one-half inch of each other (with the 
remaining fingers clenched), in the same relative position as in the 
common sign for linear dimension, but with the palm of the hand 
held horizontally instead of vertically, and facing down. The ges- 
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ture is usually executed with the hand raised to the level of the 
eyes, from six to eight inches from the face, and is commonly 
accompanied by the expression “un momentito,” offered as a request 
that the individual draw near for a brief interview. 

47. Silence —Essentially the same gesture as the preceding has 
wide currency in Mexico as a sign for silence. In this capacity, how- 
ever, it is usually associated with such expressions as “Favor,” “me 
hace el favor,” etc., uttered in a whisper or sotto voce tone, with 
the head and trunk inclined toward the person addressed. 

48. Service—Waiters in the café gardens, night watchmen on 
the streets, doormen, etc., are generally summoned among Spanish- 
speaking people by loudly beating the palms of the hands together 
and crying “;Va! ;Va!’ When the waiter or servant is within easy 
hearing distance, the gesture is often changed to a mere beckoning 
of the index finger, accompanied by the onomatopoetic call “; hist! 
jhist! j hist!’ 

49. Attention—In several South American countries revealing 
the influence of Teutonic imigration, waiters are summoned by 
beating the exterior of the drinking glass with the spoon or finger 
ring, using a rapid vibratory motion of the hand and wrist so as 
to produce a continuous audible tinkle of the vessel. In Porto Rico 
and Mexico the conventional call for the waiter is “;hist! ;hist!,” 
pronounced onomatopoetically with a strong hissing of the s between 
the teeth. 

50. Dog-call_—Dogs are usually called by means of a loud click- 
ing of the tip of the tongue against the alveoles, and the gesture of 
rubbing the ball of the thumb with the index finger as described in 
the sign for money. (See gesture No. 26.) 

51. Cat-call—Identically the same gesture as the preceding is 
used in summoning cats. The clicking of the tongue, however, is 
here replaced by the call “; bis, bis, bis!” (in some localities “;miz, 
miz, miz!’’) uttered in rapid succession with a pronounced onomato- 
poetic hissing of the s. 

52. Shooing.—The gesture for shooing away children or ani- 
mals is a rapid snapping of the third finger against the ball of the 
thumb, produced with the hand clenched, palm down, and forearm 
extended forward horizontally. The snapping is usually accompa- 
nied by a gradual forward thrust of the arm in the direction of the 
subjects addressed, and by cries of “;Va! ;Vaya!l” or “; Fuera!” 
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TRADITIONAL GESTURES 


53. Sanctification—One of the most interesting gestures of this 
class is that known as the “santiguamiento.” It consists in making 
the sign of the cross by touching successively with the tips of the 
fingers of the right hand the middle of the forehead, center of the 
chest, and left and right shoulders. It is employed most frequently 
on crossing in front of a church, chapel, or other holy place; on 
boarding vehicles or disboarding from them; and humorously in 
informal discourse, to indicate shocked surprise or a feigned injury 
to the moral sense. In the latter case it is usually associated with 
such expressions as “;Jesis!” or “; Ave Maria Purisima!” 

In some parts of Spain, especially the south, an abbreviated form 
of the santiguamiento is employed on yawning as a means of pre- 
venting the devil from entering the body through the mouth. The 
gesture is usually executed immediately before, or in the act of 
opening the mouth, and consists in a rapid crossing of the lips with 
the index finger of the right hand. The same sign is also executed 
over the toes as a means of facilitating the recovery of a foot or leg 
that has fallen asleep. In this case, however, the index finger is 
usually moistened in the mouth before the execution of the gesture. 

54. Coincidence—To this class, also, belongs the gesture of 
coincidence, executed whenever by accident two people simulta- 
neously think, say, or do the same thing. Custom on such occasions 
requires that the individuals link together the little fingers of their 
right hands, and that while thus joined they repeat in unison the 
name “Cervantes.” This word obviously corresponds to the English 
expression “needles and pins,” repeated in similar circumstances. 

55. Sneezing.—Custom among the peasantry also requires that 
when a person sneezes those present face him and repeat the names 
“Jesis, Maria, José,’ or the expression “;Que Dios le ayude!” 
According to popular belief, this custom originated in Seville during 
the plague of 1581, when those who succumbed to the malady 
sneezed and shortly after expired.® 

_ 56. Matrimony.—An interesting tradition has it that a girl will 
marry the hundredth man of the first hundred men whom she sees 
wearing a straw hat in the spring, provided she succeeds in shaking 
his hand. 

6 C. E. Kany, Fiestas y costumbres espatiolas (New York, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1929) pp. 88-90. 
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57. Luck.—No less curious is the Spanish custom of making a 
wish upon encountering three priests together on the street. If, 
following the wish, the event is immediately commemorated by ty- 
ing a knot in the corner of the handkerchief, the fondest expectation 
is destined to come true. 

58. Windfall._—Interesting, also, is the gesture of moistening the 
little finger of the left hand in the mouth as a means of making 
one’s cigar burn equally on both sides. This mannerism is usually 
coextant with the popular superstition regarding the continued burn- 
ing of matches that have been cast on the ground. The omen is 
considered highly propitious for the individual occasioning it, as 
giving promise of a sudden receipt of money.’ (See also gesture 
No. 27.) 

The foregoing exposition must obviously be qualified by the lim- 
itation that the descriptions presented can constitute at best merely 
the norms or central tendencies of gesticular behavior occurring in 
colloquial discourse—that all expressive movements, like modes of 
pronunciation and intonation, permit of infinite individual eccen- 
tricities, not to mention wide variations among residents of differ- 
ent localities, especially in such countries as Spain, where regionalism 
is still marked in the customs of the people. At the same time it 
must be remembered that gesticular tendencies usually decrease in 
a ratio inversely proportional to the degree of educational culture of 
the individual, since superior command of language generally ren- 
ders unnecessary habitual recourse to auxiliary movements; while 
among the intellectually and socially élite the tendency toward 
greater formality and finesse in oral speech naturally results in the 
inhibition of many colloquial forms of expression. 

To some, these observations may constitute valid reasons for 
denying even incidental attention to gesture in the class program on 
the ground that the instruction can be concerned only with the 
norms of expression current among educated people. Such an atti- 
tude when carried into practice, however, tends to rob the instruc- 
tion of many of its most fascinating items of subject-matter, for the 
chief interest in the study of a foreign language and culture is not 
in the formalities of the élite, who do not differ essentially from 
their contemporaries in other lands, but in the homely mannerisms, 
customs, and traditions of the great mass of the populace, who most 


7 Ibid. 
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of all preserve a country’s distinctive national soul and spirit. A 
study of gesture, like a study of folk songs, folk ways, and folk 
lore, affords not only an educative, but also a delightfully recreative, 
experience for students at all levels of academic maturity. In the 
junior high school it may appropriately form an integral part of 
the work in general language; in the high school and evening school 
it may well be capitalized as a profitable means of relaxation from 
the formalities of routine drill and technical grammar; while in the 
college and university it may be accorded an incidental place for its 
cultural value in giving the students an insight into the intimate 
language habits of foreign people, and in enabling them better to 
judge the verisimilitudes of dramatic portrayal upon the stage and 
screen, where, unfortunately, the eccentricities of foreign gesture 
are as yet but little known. 


WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS 
Lone Beacu Junior CoLLece 
Lone Beacu, CALIFORNIA 


[The foregoing discussion approaches colloquial Spanish from a 
neglected angle. Any North American on his first visit to Spain has 
been surprised by unfamiliar gestures. That these are the same as 
described in this article is not certain, because it would seem that in 
many cases the word “Mexican” should have been used rather than 
“Spanish.” The subject would bear close investigation by study in 
Spain and a comparison with the gestures here described. Another 
line of inquiry would be to record literary expression of gesture, 
as Professor Kaulfers has done in his quotation from the Poema de 
mio Cid. Classic plays and novels might represent truly Spanish 
gesture better than modern because modern authors are as likely to 
use stereotyped literary phrases as to record actions which they have 
observed. To collect a very large number of examples would of 


course prove a stupendous task but it might be well worth while. — 
EpiTor] 

















FEIJOO ON LIBERTY IN LITERARY ART 


Father Feijéo, El Padre Benito Jerénimo Feijéo y Montenegro, 
was an intellectual giant in Spain in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century, roughly speaking, the time of his productive 
activity (1726-1760). He regarded it as his mission to combat error, 
superstition, and ignorance wherever found, to fight valiantly for 
truth, consequently for liberty, in all fields of intellectual activity, in 
social, political, religious, and artistic endeavor, to foster scientific 
study, and to reform educational methods in Spain. He believed, as 
few men have done, that the truth will set us free, and he was the 
crowning glory of Roman Catholic liberalism in Spain. 

Few men have known as much as he, for he was profoundly 
informed in all the existing branches of learning and literature ; and 
few writers have had so ready a gift in aptly quoting Latin literature 
in all its periods, pre-classic, classic, decadent, medieval, and modern. 
It was all at his finger’s end, apparently, so that he is a joy forever to 
those who love the Latin language and its literature. Father Feijoo 
was a great man in many ways; in addition to being one of the most 
learned of men, he was one of the best as well. He was a broad- 
minded patriot, a loyal member of society, and of the Roman Catholic 
Church; but we can take comfort in the fact that he sometimes 
erred. Yet it is amazing how seldom he did so, since he preferred 
to remain in his monastery in Oviedo rather than travel abroad to 
widen his horizon, and receive worldly honors. But his imagination 
was his world, and its horizon was boundless as the sea. 

We agree that his aesthetic taste was not fau!tless, for his 
patriotism may have led him to prefer Lucan to Virgil, and he 
regarded the words of Mademoiselle de Scudéry (1607-1701) as 
immortal. 

All critics tacitly or openly agree that his style is plain, simple, 
direct, that it seldom or never reaches the heights of poetic elegance, 
and that he was not a poet. Aside from these and other limitations, 
he has done enough to win a high place among Spain’s immortals, 
and to make his name revered as one of the great liberators and 
emancipators in the realm of literary, religious, social, and artistic 
thought ; this in an age when neo-classicism and conventionalism were 
rampant in Europe, the age of rhetoricians, of literary law givers, 
the age par excellence of poetics. 

It is refreshing indeed to find a liberal-minded critic, of the 
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highest ability, in the eighteenth century, when Europe was so ex- 
tensively dominated by French neo-classicism, with its restrictive 
formality, the effort to regulate literature and criticism in accordance 
with strict rules, derived from old rhetoricians and based on the 
literature of ancient classics. Refined elegance, conventional refine- 
ment, was the goal in view, with its tenets of formal elegance, sim- 
plicity (unity), dignity, and correctness of style, just and lucid 
conception and order, imitation of nature, probability, etc., an end 
that was good in part, and productive of noble works, too, but it 
was repressive ; it often fettered genius; hence we rejoice over the 
great liberators that came to set the literary man free again; so 
we pay homage to Feijéo (1675-1764) in Spain, to Diderot (1713- 
1785) in France, to Lessing (1729-1781) in Germany, as pioneers 
in aesthetic liberalism. 

True to her old tradition Spain had a host of liberals, and Feijéo 
stands at their head. He blasted more errors and exploded more 
superstitious illusions than any other Spaniard of his day. His Teatro 
critico universal (1726-1739) in eight volumes, and his Cartas eru- 
ditas (1742-1760), in five volumes, form a vast series of essays, or 
articles, an encyclopedia in fact, on all imaginable topics, wherever 
the author saw an opportunity to deal a death blow to ignorance and 
superstition. 

Menéndez y Pelayo discusses' Feijéo’s aesthetic work in his 
thorough and masterful manner, but as he stresses Feijéo’s advocacy 
of lawlessness too much and leaves some important items out of con- 
sideration ; e.g., Feijéo’s essay on criticism (De la critica), a review 
of the whole matter seems in order. 

The quotations that follow are translations from Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s work. He says in part that, although Feijoo was “educated 
when literary taste was at its worst in Spain, and when aesthetic 
studies were backward in Europe, and though he was deprived of 
seeing the masterpieces of plastic art, he nevertheless got over the 
hindrances, ignorance, perversity, and the difficulties that he en- 
countered until he caught a vision of some general principles of 
artistic liberty that were so luminous and so ample, so eternally true 
and evident that they might be, even today, the basis of criticism 
that would afford all reasonable liberty to genius and yet be equi- 


1 Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espatia (3d ed., Madrid, 1923), V, 11-26, 
156-168. 
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distant from extremes, from the excessive, pusillanimous rigidity of 
the literary law-givers (preceptistas) on the one hand, and from 
cold and graceless liberty of ordinary spirits in whom audacity takes 
the place of inspiration and a peculiar, personal feeling for beauty.” 

“There is hardly any fundamental problem in the science of art 
that he does not touch upon... .” 

His essay on beauty (El no sé qué) was “superior to anything 
then known in the province of aesthetics.” 

“Tt is a real romantic manifesto, too, unless we take it as the last 
echo of doctrines of literary liberty that had been generally observed 
in the seventeenth century.” Feijéo held that the rules for art, even 
art itself, are incomplete, imperfect, and insufficient, that beauty is 
imperfectly and partially understood. 

“His profession of aesthetic liberty was the most ample, the most 
serious in the eighteenth century, and it was not weakened by re- 
strictions and distinctions ; moreover, it antedated Diderot’s bold and 
happy affirmations by nearly thirty years.” 

“Diderot did not give his assertions as much scope and generality 
of meaning. Feijéos ideas were, in addition, not born of a momen- 
tary caprice, but were systematized in his mind and applicable to all 
the arts.” 

He held that lofty genius can dispense with rules and precepts, as 
genius intuitively discovers and applies the essential principles. 

He was, as he termed it, a free citizen of the republic of letters. 
He was a bold innovator in the use of language, sometimes too 
daring, and he demanded absolute liberty of style along with new and 
modified precepts relating thereunto. He said that genius, imagina- 
tion, and elevation are necessary to those who leave the beaten me 
His “spirit was rebellious, it was modern, it was free.” 

His love of liberty in art carried him too far sometimes, and made 
him seem to some critics “to disdain the material of art, and forget 
that the most rebellious writer is not the most meritorious one; that 
profundity does not consist in treading law under foot, but in finding 
out its hidden reasons.” But his freedom from scruples and restric- 
tions enabled him to produce about twenty volumes of criticism in 
almost all the practical and speculative materials of his day. He 
denied, apparently, the legitimacy of every literary discipline, and he 
failed to recognize fully that intellectual faculties may be disciplined 
and trained, and that the study of disciplines may constitute an art. 

But it broadens the mind to hear Father Feijéo reassert and 
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reaffirm, around the middle of the eighteenth century, the rights of 
genius in the face of tyranny, not of immutable aesthetic laws, but of 
that mass of mechanical little rules which were really sterilizing any 
man that was not born with almost superhuman energy and force.” 

He denied that rules of rhetoric could be of any other use to 
genius than to help it avoid grave errors and defects, and he denied 
that the study of rules could ever produce beautiful things. 

“We recognize in his daring ideas, in his systematized insubor- 
dination, in his anticipated romanticism, the last fruit in his day of 
old Spanish criticism that was so courageous and so resolute.” That 
is to say that he had predecessors. Father Feijé6o was not the only 
man in his time either whose thought was so liberal in matters of art; 
“a whole legion of literary critics in Spain applied, more or less 
reasonably, the same standards to belles lettres, opposing all attempts 
to regulate poetics according to taste in France, maintaining thus a 
latent romanticism that joins or connects two epochs in Spanish 
literature, the seventeenth century and the nineteenth, between which 
there was never any real break in continuity of liberal thought.” 

In Razon del gusto Feijéo affirms, among many other things, 
that if a work of art has pleasing goodness for any one, if it is pleas- 
ing to any one, it is good to a certain extent, although it may lack 
moral goodness or useful goodness. This may be regarded as 
implying the tenet of art for art’s sake, a liberalizing principle. 

The essay on beauty (E/ no sé qué) characterized by Menéndez y 
Pelayo as “superior to everything then known in aesthetics, as a real 
romantic manifesto unless taken as an echo of doctrines of literary 
liberty generally accepted in Spain in the seventeenth century and 
inherited and accepted therefrom by Father Feijo6o, more so perhaps 
than he cared to confess,” was written to show that beauty has only 
been partially recognized and defined by artists and rhetoricians, 
hence all rules may be regarded as inadequate and incomplete, and 
the artist who has genius and inspiration must be left free to invent 
new forms of beauty. 

One of Feijéo’s essays deals particularly with the study of 
rhetoric and the formation of style. It is one of the most interesting 
that he wrote, and it contains the essence of his criticism. I refer to 
the one entitled La elocuencia es naturaleza y no arte, in which 
Feij6o maintained that eloquence is the product of nature and not 
of art. 


Menéndez y Pelayo says that such a doctrine is to be rejected in 
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so far as it involves the total ruin of rhetoric, but I think it can be 
shown that Feij6o has not maintained the complete uselessness of 
rhetorical studies. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, in his discussion, says that this is “a very 
evident proposition, but from it Feijéo drew the boldest consequences, 
which would make not only against rhetoric but against all human 
art, since all arts suppose and demand a pre-existent faculty which 
art educates, governs, and disciplines.” Father Feijoo confesses that 
he never lost time in studying the rules of rhetoric; that he never 
tried to form a style for himself: “such as it is, good or bad, of this 
or that sort, I did not seek it, it came to me.” He not only denies the 
efficacy of precepts, he denies the utility of imitation, of reading, 
of practice, mixing with all this (which, if said in so absolute terms, 
cannot be falser) true and profound considerations, against rhetorical 
formalism, and against a wrong understanding of the principle of 
imitation. 

Without naturalness there is no style, not merely excellent, but not 
even moderately good. What do I say, not even moderately good, not 
even tolerable. Naturalness is a perfection, a grace, without which every- 
thing is imperfect and unfortunate .... To all human actions affectation 
gives a tinge of ridiculousness .. . . It is necessary that every person 
be content in all his actions, with that air and manner that his organic and 
natural disposition inspires .... If he is displeasing with this, he will 
displease much more if he plasters affectation on it. The most that can be 
attempted is to correct the defects that come, not from nature, but from 
education or from habitual intercourse with bad examples. And he who 
attains that, does not achieve little .. . . Pretended imitation of this or 
that author’s style is an idea that is very subject to error. Some think that 
they imitate and they do not even copy .... Some writer wishes to 
imitate the strong, energetic style of such and such a writer, and he makes 
his own style rough, harsh, and tasteless. Another one leans on a sweet 
style, and without catching sweetness falls into weakness. Another leans 
on a sententious style, and instead of harmonious sentences, he utters 
tiresome commonplaces. Others bear on an ingenious style, as if genius 


could be learned or studied . ... Others imitate a sublime style, which is 
the same thing as to wish to fly if one hasn’t any wings, because one sees 
the bird fly that has wings . . . . What are these imitators really but 


ridiculous apes of other men? 

Feijéo quotes Quintilian in maintaining that imitation of certain 
excellent qualities of style leads the imitator into vices that are related 
to those virtues of style. “To a spirit that God made for it, the order 
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and distribution, which ought to be given to the material about which 
one wishes to write, are naturally presented, the most opportune con- 
catenation of the clauses, the lightest rhythm in the periods, the most 
suitable words, the liveliest expressions, the most beautiful figures. 
. ..» Native good judgment is the only guide and measure. 

There is no geometry for measuring whether a metaphor, e.g., 
has turned out according to the rules .... Just as a man who hasn’t 
enough understanding to reason well, commonly argues badly, defec- 
tively, however much he may have studied the rules of logic ; and the 
man who has understanding reasons effectively although he does not 
know the rules; just so, he who has no genius is never eloquent, 
however much he may have studied the rules of rhetoric, and he is 
eloquent who has genius, although he may not have seen or heard 
the precepts of rhetoric. . . . . The most that I shall be able to 
allow, and I shall grant this with some repugnance, is that the study 
of the rules serves to avoid some gross defects. But I shall never grant 
that it can produce beautiful things. The adornment of the expres- 
sions, the acuteness of the concepts, the beauty of the figures, the 
majesty of the sentences, must be found by every writer in the depths 
of his own talent. If he does not find them there, he should not look 
for them elsewhere. The seeds of these flowers are deposited there, 
and this is the soil from which they are to spring, without any other 
influence than that which the imagination warmed by the subject 
gives them. The exploits of other geniuses cannot be imitated by 
anyone that has not equal fire of imagination of his own. What 
difference does it make for me to see the eagle mount to the upper 
region of the air? Shall I be able to rise to the same region in the 
air if I haven’t the same power?” 

Menéndez y Pelayo brings his review of Feijéo’s doctrines to a 
conclusion with the following observations : 


In this brilliant and dazzling apology for his own style, one of the 
least rhetorical and least adorned, and at the same time one of the easiest, 
most agreeable, and free, the master, Feijéo, proceeded with the singular 
satisfaction with himself that always accompanied him and sustained him 
in his innumerable intellectual combats. He does not hesitate to set 
himself up as his own model, without stopping to consider that much of 
what he calls excessive and vicious affectation, in spirits less didactic than 
his own and less attentive to what is practical, to what is useful, and to 
what is immediate, may be a reserved, silent, and rare love for beauty of 
style, may be respectful cult of form, and a desire to get out of the words 
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beauties similar to those in marble. For all words are not written solely 
to teach, and ordinary care for simplicity and plainness is not enough to 
make of the oratorical or poetic discourse an organic, animated thing 
which breathes, moves, and speaks with penetrating and immortal words. 
Father Feijéo’s opinion, for the very reason that it is so specious, for 
the very reason that it contains a part of the truth, for the very reason 
that it flatters the laziness of scientific and of literary spirits, those that 
are hurried and easy, should be rejected severely, in so far as it involves 
the ruin not only of rhetoric but of the very art of speech, “of that 
rational art of animating thoughts, of moving the feelings, of exciting 
the passions, and of making the truth clearer and more manifest,” as the 
physician, Piquer, who attacked this opinion of Father Feijéo’s, says very 
well in his excellent treatise on logic. 


Forner too, a nephew of Piquer’s, an educated ruffian, as Fitz- 
maurice-Kelley calls him, in his Exequias de la lengua castellana 
“protests indignantly against ‘the enormous absurdities that Father 
Feijoo left printed in matters of poetics, oratory, and ancient 
methods.’” . .. .? . 

“Without art acquired by some process or other (for in this 
rational dispute is possible), but in the end art, exercised with ex- 
clusive devotion, and without truce or rest, eloquent expressions 
(rasgos) could be produced, but never the eloquent oration, the true 
aesthetic creation. 

“That which we recognize clearly in all these writings by Father 
Feijoo, and that makes us like them in spite of errors and unsound- 
ness, is the constant, systematic, devoted reassertion of the rights 
and liberties of genius, in science as well as in art. In this matter 
the contrast between his opinions and Luzan’s is clear and evident ; 
they may be considered the respective heads of the two opposing 
literary schools that filled the eighteenth century with their con- 
tentions and with their strife.” 

Menéndez y Pelayo says nothing about the following significant 
passages at the close of La elocuencia es naturaleza y no arte: 


If anything can be of use in this matter, it is, in my opinion, to have 
frequent recourse to good models, in reading as well as in conversation. 
But this must not be done with a view to imitating those writers from 
whom difficulties that I have mentioned might result. Nor must one strive 
to memorize the words or sentences that are heard or read. Words and 


2 Cf. Forner, Clasicos castellanos, p. 189. 
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sentences placed in such a way as to have a beautiful effect, when trans- 
ferred to another place may not sound so well. What advantage then can 
be drawn from good models without anxiety about this? The advantage 
may not be very great, but there may be some benefit. Insensibly one 
begins to acquire a habit of speaking in an orderly manner. The words and 
sentences of good models that are frequently read and heard are of service 
also, though one is not careful to study them or use them. They will 
remain in one’s memory frequently, and spontaneously, as it were, they 
come at times, without being deliberately called, to one’s tongue or to one’s 
pen. In this way they will be opportune and fall in proper place, as if 
they were the product of one’s own stock and store. This in my opinion 
is the only way of assisting nature by means of art in the matter of style, 
because in this, art takes nature’s way of working. This is all that I can 
say to you about the subject, and may God keep you, sir. 


If we accept entirely Menéndez y Pelayo’s presentation, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that Feij6o unequivocally rejected in toto 
not only rhetorical studies but the study of all art as wholly useless 
and superfluous; that he denies the efficacy of precepts and the 
utility of imitation, reading and practice or exercise, and in so abso- 
lute terms as to render his statements as false as they can be; that he 
does not recognize rare and reserved love of beauty and cult of form 
which he sometimes calls excessive, vicious affectation ; that Feijéo’s 
only object was to teach (and by implication that he had no concern 
about pleasing) ; that Feijéo thought that the ordinary care for plain- 
ness and simplicity was enough to make an eloquent whole; that 
Feijéo’s opinion is specious, half true, and flattering to the laziness 
of some literary and scientific men, and that it involves in part not 
only the ruin of rhetoric but of the art of speech, and of every 
human art; and Menéndez y Pelayo quotes Piquer who accuses 
Feijéo of printing “enormous absurdities” in matters of poetics and 
rhetoric ; he implies that Feij6o was against all art however acquired, 
and against art exercised with exclusive devotion and without rest 
or truce. This severe indictment closes, it is true, with a glowing 
tribute to Feijéo’s “constant, systematic, devoted reassertion of the 
rights and liberties of genius in science as well as in art.” 

Some extenuating circumstances may be drawn from the conclu- 
sion of Feijéo’s essay on eloquence that suggest the desirability of 
modifying the severe judgment rendered by Menéndez y Pelayo. 

As for the validity of essential rules in criticism, Feijéo speaks 
more clearly in his essay On Criticism which Menéndez y Pelayo does 
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not mention. The title is, De la critica.* Its beginning is characteristic 
of the man, and of his attitude toward all hard and fast rules of 
rhetoric and criticism, whether aesthetic and literary, or historical. 
It is true that most of this essay has to do with criticism which deals 
with evidence bearing on truth that is either historical or legendary ; 
but as Feij6o does not expressly exclude criticism of an aesthetic 
or literary character, we may conclude that his generalizations apply 
thereto as well. It begins as follows: 


Dear Sir: 


According to what you write me, it seems that you wish to become a 
critic, and you will do very well, for we have reached a time when it may 
be said: unfortunate is the mother who hasn’t a son that is a critic. Spain 
has advanced notably in recent years because it has been seething all over 
with critics. Fifty years ago and less, not even in the most cultured 
gatherings did one ever hear the words, criticism, system, and phenome- 
non, and now places are full of critics and and those who talk of systems 
and phenomena (sisteméticos y fenomenistas, as he humorously puts it). 

You tell me that, although you have heard many speak of critical art 
and of critical rules, and have asked the very ones who use these words, 
what art and what rules these are, you say that not one has satisfied you. 
Why do you wonder at this? Don‘t you know that it is the prevailing 
style today for every one to talk about what he does not understand? I 
will tell you what critical art is, and what its rules are, beginning with a 
paradox. Properly speaking, there isn’t any critical art, nor any rules for 
this art. That which is called criticism isn’t art, but nature. A good under- 
standing that is correct, full, clear, and perspicacious is what constitutes a 
good critic. The man who is endowed with it, provided he is well in- 
formed about the materials which he criticizes, without study of any sort 
that may direct him to the criticism, will make it excellently; that is, he 
will judge rightly what ought to be affirmed, denied, or doubted in the 
matter ; and he who lacks this good intellectual endowment, however much 
he may study in criticism, only by accident will he be able to hit the mark. 

This is due to the fact that what they call rules of criticism are nothing 
but some general maxims that are suggested to every man of good under- 
standing by his own natural reason. And some of these maxims do not 
even require good understanding, but understanding. 

Esto consiste en que esas que Ilaman reglas de critica no son mas que 
unas maximas generales, que a todo hombre de buen entendimiento dicta 
su razon natural. Y aun algunas ni aun piden buen entendimiento, sino 
entendimiento. 


8 Biblioteca de autores espatoles, LVI, 598-603. 
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Feijéo then points to the fact that Eusebius Amort, a Bavarian 
professor of philosophy and theology, who died in 1775, gives, for 
example, a number of general maxims or rules of criticism having 
to do chiefly with historical truth. One of them is: “Tradition de- 
serves credence so long as there are no positive proofs of its cor- 
ruption”; “A few learned men should be believed rather than a 
multitude of unlearned men”; “Reason is to be preferred to all 
human authority” ; etc., etc. (There are seventeen more that I omit.) 


You will easily observe [Feij6o continues] that these rules, and many 
more of the same sort that I omit, present themselves naturally to one’s 
understanding without the necessity of a teacher or any study whatever. 
Eusebius Amort himself knew this well, for in the paragraph “On a suit- 
able judge of controversies” he said the following, speaking of criticism: 

“Although this art has not been written, it has been engraved on the 
minds of all nevertheless, of its own natural light. For since critical 
rules are made manifest to an intellect that is of itself correctly disposed, 
it cannot be that a good author who follows the dictates of (his) natural 
light should frequently bound over these rules. It may indeed happen 
that even a good author, at one time or another, from lack of attention or 
sufficient reflection, may stray away from the critical rules, but he who 
deviates frequently, bears a mental habit that is very remote from truth” 
(translation of the original Latin). 


“But what shall we do with these rules, to end the questions of 
criticism?” Feijéo asks; and he answers, 


Nothing, or almost nothing. The reason is that all the difficulty is in the 
application of them. .... God alone gives the power to make criticism 
that is good, correct, just ...., because God alone gives clear under- 
standing, perspicacity, correct judgment; for good criticism consists of 
this and nothing more. Critics are not made by the study of other facul- 
ties nor even by the study of the critical faculty itself, as the study of 
poetics (poesia) does not make poets, nor does the study of rhetoric make 
eloquent men. Everything requires genius and inspiration (ingenio y 
numen), and without genius and inspiration, everything is as nothing. 
This is not saying that a critic must depart from what they call the rules 
of art, but he who owes these rules to study and not to the representation 
of his native light, is not and never will be a good critic. The treatise 
that Eusebius Amort wrote on critical art is very highly esteemed, and 
with good reason. I have read all these rules that he prescribes. All of 
them seem to me very just. But at the same time I consider that anyone 
that has to study these rules in order to perceive them needs more light 
than that of his own genius to understand them; he has an understanding 
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that isn’t clear enough, and so can never be a good critic. He will often 
err in the application of the rules, because the very application, even if he 
knows the rules, requires an exact and perspicacious judgment. If this is 
lacking, the rules are either limited too much or are extended unduly. 
Just as a singer who has not an ear for music will never sing accurately, 
so he who has not native perspicacity that I call tino intelectual will 


criticize accurately only by accident, however well he may remember the 
rules. 


Feijoo brings the letter on criticism to a conclusion by saying 
that intellectual gifts alone do not make a good critic if sincerity and 
magnanimity are wanting, and then in conclusion he adds: 


I have exposed to you all that there really is in the matter of criticism, 
and with it you will be able to speak with good grounds about this matter 
in any little group; but you will not be for this reason any more of a 
critic in the future than you have been in the past. 

May our Lord guard and keep you, sir. 


In his essay, [ntroduccién de voces nuevas, Feij6o maintains that 
the invention of words and the introduction of foreign words 


does not depend on study or meditation, but only on a sort of individual 
inspiration (numen particular), or happy imagination with reference to 
this material. He who has it, even without using reflection, without rea- 
soning, without thinking of it, frequently finds the most opportune words 
to explain himself with liveliness or force, whether these words are noble, 
or humble, or rustic (patsanas), or foreign, or received in usage or 
formed anew. He who lacks this particular inspiration or happy imagina- 
tion must not leave the beaten path, much less must he meddle with giving 
rules in the matter of style. But in this there happens that which happens 
in all other things. Excellences (los primores) are condemned by him 
who is not only incapable of executing them, but even of perceiving them; 
for the perception of them requires talent also, and no very limited talent. 


On blending naturalness and art, and on poetic inspiration Feijéo 
speaks in the essay entitled Paralelo de las lenguas castellana y fran- 
cesa; on making a comparison of French and Spanish writers he says: 


Even in the case of those Frenchmen who have most sublimated (i.e., 
refined) and elevated their style, as the Archbishop of Cambray (Féne- 
lon), the author of Télémaque, and Madeleine de Scudéry, we see that art 
is united with nature in an amicable way. Natural charm (gala), the only 
beauty with which style enchants the understanding, is resplendent in 
their works. Their writings are like gardens where flowers spring up 
spontaneously, not like canvasses on which they are studiously painted. 
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In the case of the Spaniards who are smitten with culture (picados de 
cultura) there has prevailed for some time a puerile affectation of 
rhetorical tropes that are ordinary for the most part, a host of synony- 
mous epithets, a violent collocation of pompous words that make them not 
gloriously majestic, but indeed disgustingly tumid. Many of them add to 
this a rash introduction of words, now Latin, now French, that ought to 
be confiscated as contraband language in these kingdoms. There are few 
men in Spain who can distinguish sublime style from affected style, and 
many men confuse the two. 

I have said this because our people ordinarily have this vice, but not 
without exceptions. There are some Spaniards who write and speak with 
naturalness and propriety. 


Elsewhere he adds: 


“Naturalness and propriety, essential qualities without which 
neither poetry nor prose can ever be good.””* 

“The French censure Italian and Spanish poetry for being very 
hyperbolical. They say that the two nations yield too much to en- 
thusiasm and go too far from likeness to truth (verisimilitude) in 
order to excite wonder and admiration. But I say that whoever 
desires poets to be very judicious (cuerdos) does not want any poets. 
Fury is the soul of poetry. Rapture of mind is the flight of the pen: 
Impetus ille sacer qui vatum pectora nutrit, as Ovid said. One can 
see that in the case of French poets, for the sake of affecting to be 
very regular in their thoughts, they leave their compositions very 
languid; they clip their muses’ wings or bear them down to the 
ground with the weight of judgment.” 

On the necessity of inspiration for poets Feijéo dilates in Glorias 
de Espata: 

“Men who are clever and great in poetic art imagine that a divine 
fire which animates them is an essential in real poets: Est deus in 
nobis, agitante calescimus illo; a sacred impulse, that’s it, a super- 
natural impulse that carries them away: Jmpetus ille sacer, qui vatum 
pectora nutrit, a violent fury that takes them out of themselves: Jam 
furor humanus nostro de pectore sensus expulit. 

“Isn’t this diametrically opposed to the tranquillity and repose of 
understanding that is pointed out in Virgil by those who wish to 
obscure Lucan?” 


In a subsequent passage (pp. 219 f.) he adds: 


* Misica de los templos, in B.A.E., Vol. LVI. 
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“But in those very strokes which constitute Virgil’s supreme 
honor, I recognize that divine fury that gives the supreme value to 
a poem, and it seems to me that I do not find them in Virgil as often 
as in Lucan. Virgil seems to sleep sometimes as Homer does ; Lucan, 
always awake, lively, ardent, harmonious, energetic, sublime, main- 
tains himself throughout the whole course of his poem at that eleva- 
tion where we see him place himself when he is first carried away 
by his inspiration.” 

Feijéo’s effort to explain why the Spanish Lucan is superior to 
the Italian Virgil is interesting. He says further that “even though 
there may be defects in Lucan’s poem which make it uneven in re- 
spect to Virgil’s, yet one ought always to consider Lucan’s genius as 
superior ; he died at twenty-six. What would not that man have done 
if he had reached Virgil’s maturity? Virgil spent twelve years in 
composing the Aeneid and the rest of his life in correcting it. At 
twenty-six Lucan had not only written the Pharsalia but many other 
works.” The importance of this comparison lies in the fact that “the 
poetic genius which shone in the ancient Spaniards is preserved in 
the modern. Majesty, strength, elevation, are the characters with 
which the nobility of the climate stamps them. During the past cen- 
tury the Manzanares saw more swans on its banks than the Meander 
did on its waters.” 

From these essays by Feij6o we learn that he holds that rhetorical 
studies enable one to correct defects that have been acquired from 
bad models ; that genius naturally, instinctively, finds and obeys the 
important rules ; that rhetorical art is governed by natural good sense, 
as logic is; that it is better to have good judgment than to have 
reviewed the rules. 

In speaking or writing ornately, gracefully, acutely, genius is 
enough and study is superfluous, genius will do better than study. 

While practice and exercise do not seem to have improved his 
own style, Feij6o confesses that this may be due to his temperament, 
which unfits him for imitation and from profiting by the study of 
rhetoric. He admits that imitation, practice, and study may be of 
benefit to others, but he warns against affectation. 

He says that if anything can be of use in the attempt to acquire a 
good style, it is to have frequent recourse to good models, not with a 
view to imitating them slavishly; but one may unconsciously learn 
from them to speak in an orderly manner, one may spontaneously 
learn, appreciate, and use words and sentences, which become as it 
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were the product of one’s own stock and store. They are assimilated 
and used as nature assimilates and uses its materials. 

Nature and art should be naturally and spontaneously blended. 
In poetic composition, however, Feijé6o emphasizes the supreme im- 
portance of genius and inspiration, of the divine fire and energy, nay, 
even madness, that animates and directs the poet’s mind, and fills his 
soul with uncontrollable enthusiasm and productive force. 

From all this the final conclusion is drawn that the “ruin of 
rhetorical studies” is by no means involved in the acceptance of 
Feij6o’s assertions, taken as a whole, but the amount of practical 
benefit to be derived from rhetorical study is, in his opinion, very 
slight. 


C. C. GLascock 
UNIversITy oF TEXAS 











SER AND ESTAR AGAIN 


I have sent to my friend, Professor J. D. Fitz-Gerald, for the 
volumes to be published in honor of the late Professor Todd, a con- 
tribution concerning the use of ser and estar. I am a long way from 
mastering the subject, and have not considered all possible cases with 
the competence and documentation of Professor S. Griswold Morley in 
his article in the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, 1925. Limiting myself to the use of these verbs with the 
participle (for the use of which I formulated rules, Mélanges Brunot, 
1904) and the adjective, I should like to say something briefly. Anglo- 
Americans and French must aid each other in our common plight, for 
in my language as well as in English, the shades of meaning attached 
to each of these two formidable verbs is sometimes translatable only 
by paraphrasing, or by divers and inadequate verbs, unless these 
shades of meaning are to become simple “to be” or étre. Up to a cer- 
tain point the English language can express the shades of meaning of 
estar by “to feel” and “to look,” as Sr. Andrade has explained so 
well in Hispania, 1919, though Professor Morley has shown the 
frequent failure of this resource as a means of expression. At all 
events, HisPaNniA has devoted attention to this question, and conse- 
quently I think I shall not be too much out of place in discussing it 
again in the same journal. 

In the two articles of mine to which I have just referred, I 
wrote a good deal about ser and estar with past participles or adjec- 
tives, and I ought not to feel the need of beginning again. But the 
question is so delicate, so important, and so difficult that I am never- 
theless going to add to what has been said by me and by others. If 
the use of ser and estar is once well understood, their use with the 
adjective is clearest, so it seems to me, when it is used only with a 
substantive attribute; in other words, when the qualifier is a noun, 
ser is the rule and estar the notable exception. And I am convinced 
that Mr. Morley’s paper, otherwise so substantial, so searching, so 
full of exact and good remarks, would have been more consistent 
and would have constituted a doctrine, if he had started from the 
participle instead of starting from the double concept of “permanent 
and inherent” on one hand, and “transitory and accidental” on the 
other. In the first place, this comparison does not correspond, to my 
way of thinking, to the viewpoint from which the Spanish under- 
stand these things. It would be advantageous to substitute the words 
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“occasional or circumstantial” for “transitory or accidental.” I main- 
tain that ser is normally used with all adjectives, estar being the 
abnormal use which gives the adjective a special meaning by localiz- 
ing it in point of time, by conveying the subordinate idea of a new 
condition, almost always a present condition (referring, of course, to 
the moment in question) which denotes or implies often, but not 
forcefully, the idea of transitory and accidental. An examination of 
the participle with estar makes it possible to grasp the fundamental 
analogy between the adjective and the participle when one or the 
other is used with this verb. And this analogy should be seen from 
the angle of the state resulting from an action which has been under- 
gone. On both sides it is a question of a modification with reference 
to the customary state, or more simply and more exactly, with refer- 
ence to a prior state. As this angle is better discerned, or in other 
words, as the action undergone is better perceived with the participle, 
which is a form of the verb, it seems plainly indicated that one 
should begin by an examination of the cases with the participle, and 
then pass to the generally more subtle cases with adjectives. 

Here are some examples which I shall use to bring out the quite 
special sense which estar gives to the participle. First, two or three 
typical cases of ser with the participle of an imperfective verb. 

La poesia entre los arabes era tenida por arte excelso (Menéndez 
Pidal, La Espatia del Cid, p. 91). 

Timoneda habia ya hecho una publicacién por el estilo en su Patra- 
fiuelo, que era gustada por el publico (Benjumea, La verdad sobre el 
Quijote, p. 78). 

And here is one with a perfective verb, though to what extent is 
it such in this sentence? 

La madurez mental necesaria para producir una historia de las 
religiones o un diccionario de ideas afines ... no es alcanzada en Europa 
hasta el siglo XIX (Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 89). 


Here are both ser and estar with the same perfective verb: 
.. embarg6é en Ecija una cantidad de trigo de propiedad eclesiastica, 


por lo cual fué excomulgado, y atin lo estaba por febrero de 1588 (Rodri- 
guez Marin, preface to Rinconete y Cortadillo, 1905, p. 137). 


Fué indicates the receiving of the excommunication; estaba, the 
state which results from it. The important fact is that estar is pos- 
sible even with an imperfective verb, that is to say, generally mark- 
ing an action as complete. The thing considered is the condition 
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resulting from the action which has been suffered and not the action 
itself. 


Entre tanto que la contienda se dirimia, el rey nifio estaba custodiado 
en Avila por dos caballeros de aquella ciudad (Sitges, Las mujeres del 
Rey D. Pedro, p. 48). 

Erasmo estaba sostenido por Roma, por el Emperador y por la Inqui- 
sicidn (A. Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, p. 245). 

Muchas fortalezas ... estaban tenidas de antes por el rey aragonés 
(Menéndez Pidal, Espaiia del Cid, p. 690). 

Aun en reales cédulas solia decirse llanamente hasta qué punto y con 
cuantisima razén estaban considerados como una calamidad publica los 
tales comisarios (Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., p. 139). 

Todavia en 1031 no estaba aquella villa regida por condes ( Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Antologia de romances viejos, I, 200). 

Después de estar regido el monasterio por el abad cluniacense don 
Bernardo ... (Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espatiol, p. 484). 


I have already given some examples of this kind on page 63 of 
my article in the Mélanges Brunot and also in the article in the Todd 
volumes.’ They indicate present time. Here are some in which esté 
is equivalent to ha sido: 


También la venganza esta tratada de un modo especial en el Poema 
del Cid (Menéndez Pidal, Mio Cid, ed. “Lectura,” p. 70). 


El ejercicio ya esta dicho, pues venimos ante vuesa merced (Cer- 
vantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo). 


And a third, very close to a normal use of ser: 


El] romancero esta atin poco estudiado, y en consecuencia, es atin poco 
comprendido? por la mayoria de los que acostumbran a saborear sus 
versos (Menéndez Pidal, Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, t. I, p. 420). 


And still another example, of estar with merecido: 


El mejor dia lo fusilaba ... y bien merecido le estaria por imbécil (Gal- 
dés, Prim, p. 198). 


1] said in the Todd volume that “the present of estar corresponds in reality 
to an imperfect”; I meant to say “perfect.” 


2 The verb comprender is analogous to saber, treated as an imperfective: 
“Ya en el siglo XIII, y aun antes, no era comprendido este titulo de infante sino 
como hoy” (Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, p. 721). The same is true for 
entender, cf. Zerolo, Diccionario: “...la capacidad que tienen las cosas para 
ser entendidas o comprendidas.” In the sense of abrazar, estar would be 
possible with comprender. 
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I have given two examples of desconocido with ser; it has the 
same adjectival meaning with estar, but with a temporal nuance: 


Téngase en cuenta que la Edad Media estaba generalmente muy 
desconocida (Menéndez Pidal, Mio Cid, p. 52). 


With conocido, ser appears to be the rule: 

La Crénica, por ejemplo, es mal conocida en este aspecto interesan- 
tisimo (Menéndez Pidal, Estudios literarios, p. 237). 

I have found no examples of estar with conocido, sabido, or 
permitido. Reputado requires it: 

Como verdadera autoridad en aquella lengua esta reputado nuestro 
autor (Julio Puyol, “El Cid de Dozy,” in Revue hispanique, t. XXIII, 
p. 442). 

I have cited an older and a modern example of ser with perdido; 
probably an archaic form. 

Soy perdido (Calderén, La vida es suefio, II, v). 

Perdidos somos (Martinez de la Rosa, Conjuracién de Venecia, II, iv). 


Other older examples of ser and estar with hecho: 


Sefior, esta prematica es hecha por gracia, que no tiene fuerza ni 
apremia, por estar falta de autoridad (Quevedo, Buscén, p. 122 de la 2d 
édition Castro). 

Et encima della estan quatro macanas vna sobre otra; tan grandes et 
tan de grant obra son fechas, que en todo el mundo non podrien ser otras 
tan nobles nin tales (Crénica general, ed. Menéndez Pidal, p. 768). 


Yo, como estaba hecho al vino, moria por él (Laszarillo de Tormes, 
tr. I). j 


We must not forget the competition between the passive, ex- 
pressed with the aid of ser, and the reflexive form which is so domi- 
nant in Spanish that one might consider the form of expression with 
ser as artificially maintained by stylistic habits. There is also the 
competition between quedar and estar, and it often hides the triumph 
of estar over ser, which since the sixteenth century has become in 
careful speech almost the sole auxiliary to express the passive at the 
moment of the action and not its resulting condition. The latter 
seems clearly to be the function of estar. 

Here are some examples to add to those which I have given with 
the adjective (the first, estar used with feliz, is rare) : 

Olézago no estuvo feliz al regatear a Espartero, con eufemismos 
corteses, el pontificado de la Libertad (Galdés, Prim, p. 102). 
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No me entierren, que estoy viva (ibid., p. 97). 

No tampoco hay que decir hasta qué punto el Duque de Alcala estaria 
orgulloso de tal hijo (Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona de Soto, p. 149). 

Ni Espafia tiene motivo alguno para estar orgullosa de haber sido su 
patria (Julio Puyol, “El Cid de Dozy,” Revue hispanique, t. XXIII, 
p. 475). 

The idea of occasional or circumstancial is quite evident. It is 
not less so in these two passages taken from the classics: 

Aquella rosa ... de quien se dice que al alba esta blanca, al mediodia 
roja, y a la noche, verde (Lope, Arcadia). 

No lo dudes, pues.yo llego. A decirtelo, y no estoy ciego (Tirso, El 
condenado por desconfiado, II, xiii). 

How can the sentence from Lope be made to agree with the 
following, from the Diccionario de Autoridades (see “noche”) if the 
necessity of emphasizing the notion of occasional is not admitted? 

De noche todos los gatos son pardos. 


I have cited several cases of the adjective with no ser ya; the 
negative is not indispensable, and ser ya is equivalent to estar, with- 
out, however, being available for substitution in all cases: 

La fijacién de los diptongos ue y ie es ya completa en el siglo X en 
Castilla (Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del Espatiol, p. 514). 

When the predicate is a substantive, always use ser. The con- 
trast between this case and that of the adjective is interesting in this 
sentence from Don Quijote (II, 66): 


Si cuando era governador estaba alegre, ahora que soy escudero de a 
pie, no estoy triste. 


Professions, occupations, and in general any quality shown by a 
substantive imply ser: 


Cuando conocié a su mujer, era mozo de molino en las inmediaciones 
de Sagunto (Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca, p. 61). 


Lo que vera toda esta gente menuda cuando sean hombres (ibid., 
p. 149). 


Era brigadier, y estaba fuera de servicio. 
For the function, the same is true even when one specifies the 


time during which it has been exercised. (This shows how foreign 


the concept of temporary is to the main idea underlying the use 
of estar) : 


Fui seis afios oficial letrado de Hacienda (daily paper). 
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However, the rule is not absolute, and was not in the eighteenth 
century, at least with a substantive of adjectival origin. Add to the 
example from Lope cited by Morley, p. 456: 

Se volvié a Toledo, donde ya su hija Dofia Maria estaba religiosa en 
Santo Domingo el Real (Florez, Reynas Cathdélicas, I1, 664). 


Perhaps the French verb se trouver has taken on some of the 
uses of estar, followed only by a de: estar de gobernador; cf. estar 
de luto. 1 do not believe that it fails to explain estar haciendo las 
veces de ... This is rather an extension of the case of estar de luto, 
de vuelta, de viaje, etc. 

When the substantive is preceded by an indefinite or by a definite 
article (see Morley, p. 256), use ser: 

Al cuarto de hora de salir la diabélica mujer de la vivienda de 
D. Nazarin, ya era ésta un horno, y las llamas se paseaban por el recinto 
estrecho (Galdés Nazarin, p. 84). 

In addition to estar de gobernador, de luto, de guardia, it is proper 
to quote an expression from the Diccionario de Autoridades: 

Estar de Dios. Frase con que se significa que alguna cosa no se pudo 
evitar por medios humanos. Latin. A Deo praedefinitum esse. 

Que esta de Dios que yo he de topar siempre con casas grandes (Picara 
Justina f. 235). 

Y en llevando guardasol 
esta ya de Dios que llueva (Quevedo). 

This idiom is still current: 

Estaba de Dios, sin duda, que no habiamos de ver este afio una 
corrida sin sol, y asi ha sido (daily paper). 

For source or origin used with de, ser: 

El mozo era de la estacién de las Delicias, y no de la del Mediodia 
(daily paper). 

Somos de muy buena familia (Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca, p. 143). 

El modo de llevar el pafiuelo anudado a la cabeza, sus pantalones de 
pana y otros detalles delataban que no era de la huerta (ibid., p. 22). 

In the same way as one says ser hombre de genio adusto, hombre 
de pocos amigos, one says ser de muy diversa indole: 


Era de edad de treinta y seis afios (Mariana, Historia de Espaia, 
XX, 16). 


The use of estar would offend: 


El cura le dijo que ... estaba de su mesmo parecer (Don Quijote, I, 38). 
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Rodriguez Marin, in his “Lectura” edition (III, 333) and in his 
“Nueva edicién critica” (III, 185), says in a note: “Hoy diriamos era, 
en lugar de estaba.” Morley (p. 463) has found estar only by going 
back to the seventeenth century. 

In the sense of pertenecer a, always ser: 

A las cinco, cuando el agua era ya de otros, habia alzado la compuerta 
sin permiso de nadie” (Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca, p. 88).* 

With a cardinal number used as an adjective, ser: 

Eramos quince en la mesa. 

However, one would say, to show a change: 

Hoy estamos quince. 


With tantos, cuantos, also ser. But one finds in Santa Teresa: 

Ha sido gran indiscrecién haber estado tantas ... Ha sido terrible 
descomedimiento estar tantas (Cartas [1582], LV, 325, de la Biblioteca de 
Autores Espaioles). 

To be one of a group, use ser de: 

La Navalcarazo.y la Campofresco fueron de las madrugadoras para 
coger buen sitio (Galdés, Prim, 89). 

To have the nature of, to be for, use ser with de, or para: 

Esto no era de extrafiar (Valera, Dofia Luz, p. 184). 

Los castigos que para esta broma hubo de padecer no son para contados 
(Palacio Valdéz, Riverita, p. 84). 

Estar para has the notion of occasional. Morley gives some good 
examples of it (p. 466). It can be translated by “to be disposed to, 
to be in a frame of mind to.” 

The date, with ser: 


La expedicién fué el 22 de abril (Valera, Pepita Jiménez, p. 65). 

But with estar if the date is expressed by a and a cardinal num- 
ber, or with cudntos, tantos: 

Estamos a quince (dias) de abril. ; A cuantos estamos del mes? 

Localization, in time as well as in space, requires estar only with 
en, cerca de, por cima, or an analogous expression. 

Esta en espafiol (daily paper). 


3 The Spanish of Blasco Ibafiez is not irreproachable, but the examples 
which I have quoted from him could easily be supported by many others drawn 
from writers who are considered castizos. The safest thing, of course, is to 
examine writers without stylistic pretense, but one should not exclude novelists. 
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Aquello no era nada, la prueba estaba en que podia mover el brazo 
(Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca, p. 268). 


Ya estan en ello hace meses (Galdés, Prim). 

Dojia Luz estaba tan por cima y tan apartado de toda rivalidad, ... que 
nadie le contaba los pasos (Valera, Dotia Luz, p. 110). 

Estaba ya cerca de los sesenta (Blasco Ibafiez, Flor de Mayo, p. 91). 

Las once. El mercado debia estar en su mayor animacion (La Barraca, 
p. 169). 

Creemos ... que estan en mayoria los seres de sanos sentimientos (Pulido, 
Espaiioles en patria, p. 15). 


Si que la hermana en grado mas estrecho esta que la sobrina (Mariana, 
Historia de Espatia, XIX, 20). 


However, “La escena es en Madrid” is the customary phrase used 
in the theater since the sixteenth century. Perhaps it is an archaism. 
In any case, es is used to determine or limit rather than to localize. 
And Morley is not wrong when he compares this traditional expres- 
sion with: “Batios hasta morir ... pero que sea en el campo de batalla.” 

Likewise, “Dénde es eso?” means “Where is it?” ; “Dénde es su 
reino?” means “Where is your kingdom?”; and “Los campos de 
Santullan, que son media legua de Castro” means “It is half a league.” 
The plural is required by los campos, but the idea is abstract. 

Nevertheless, perhaps it is well to consider ancient usage: 

Los palacios de Alcahaes, que son cerca de Santarem (Mariana, His- 
toria de Espata, XVII, 9). 

Villanueva, que es cerca de Avifidn (ibid., X VII, 12). 

En la tierra donde son agora la ciudad de Jaen y las villas de Alcau- 
dete, Arjona ... (Campo, Crénica, II, 16, 31). 

La parte donde los cazadores eran (Amadis, 1, I, B.A.E., xx). 

La ciudad de Viaroz, que es en el su gran ducado de Lituania (Her- 
mosilla, Didlogo de los pajes, p. 117 de l’éd. Rodriguez Villa, p. 151 de 
l’éd. Mackensie). 

Aun a tiempo somos (ibid., pp. 128 et 142). 

No se impidié un punto el caminar de la gente, hasta ser en Deventer 
a los 10 de julio (B. de Velasco, p. 419). 

El paraje de Flexus, que es cerca de Tol6n en Provenza (idem., p. 402). 

Tuvo aviso ... que el camino que haria esta infanteria era cerca de 
Swideburch (idem., p. 422). 


Hemos de ir a comer en la ventana de Durazutan, que es en Sierra 
Morena (Diablo cojuelo, B.A.E., p. 30). 
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It is easy to see that estar is necessary when there is a modifying 


adverb denoting proximity or distance. This has not always been 
true: 


Cuando éste llega, y es muy cerca la muerte (Lujan de Sayavedra, 
Guzmén, B.A.E., Il, 374). 


Morley even cites a sentence from Galdés where ser is used with 
préximas. I have already stated that adjectives which connote dis- 
tance with reference to a person or an object take estar. Another 
example : 

“Tu imaginaciOn acalorada te representa proximos los mayores males, 
cuando tal vez estan lejanos” (Martinez de la Rosa, Conj. de Venecia, 
III, i). 


In the sentence which follows, ser with en is explained by the 
fact that en is superfluous: 


Uno de los pleitos en que se habia manifestado esta disparidad era en 
el famoso pleito llamado del Virrey (E. Ibarra, Espatia bajo los Aus- 
trias, p. 231). 

Estar con follows the rule, and Morley rightly classifies ser con, 
according to the grammar of the Academy, paragraph 1995, as an 
archaism in the two examples which he cites. Here are three more: 

Tengo que hablar cuatro palabras con aquellos. Soy con ustedes al 
instante (Palacio Valdés, Maximina, p. 221). 

Bueno, soy con usted al momento (idem, La alegria del capitén Ribot, 
p. 180). 


Esperad que avise a mama y soy con vosotros (Blasco Ibafiez, La 
Bodega, p. 115). 


I believe that, in the three examples, “soy con Vd.” means not 
“I am with you” but rather “I am yours” (“I belong to you”). Then 
there is no localization, and ser can be normally used, as with de; or 
rather, it is because of this shade of meaning that the expression is 
not objectionable. But, in the last analysis, it is an archaism, as the 
following sentences, where the sense of localizing is undeniable, show. 

Prometidéles que el verano siguiente seria con ellos (Jlustre fregona, 
p. 240 ed. “Lectura”). 

Diciéndole que aquella noche seria con él (B. de Velasco, B.A.E., 
p. 415). 


La gracia del Espiritu Santo sea con vuestra merced. (Santa Teresa, 
Cartas [1582], B.A.E., LV, 323.) 
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I shall stop with this, for I do not intend to repeat Mr. Morley’s 
excellent paper. I simply wish to make known my own views on a 
question extremely interesting to me, whether from the practical or 
the linguistic and speculative point of view. We have before us a 
little mystery. Everyone must contribute toward solving it. 


GEORGES CIROT 
Honorary Member A.A.T.S. 


BorDEAUX, FRANCE 


[The foregoing translation of the article written expressly for 
Hispania by M. Georges Cirot will make the work of this Hispanist 
known to our readers who do not see the Bulletin hispanique. There 
is scarcely a number of that periodical which does not contain some 
article, though sometimes brief, or a review by Professor Cirot. He 
is dean of the Faculty of Letters and professor of Spanish studies at 
the University of Bordeaux where the journal is published. A bibliog- 
raphy of his writings would have to be sought in its pages. ] 














SPANISH REALIA 


The following selected list of realia in Spanish was prepared by 
the directors of the Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers 
at the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. Its members will 
appreciate any additional information on Spanish realia which read- 
ers of Hispania may care to offer. In general, only material which 
is available in the United States has been suggested in this article. 

Spanish Tourist Information Office (695 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City) will send free to Spanish teachers or prospective travel- 
ers a limited amount of illustrated booklets, posters, and literature 
descriptive of Spain. Of special interest also is the new descriptive 
pamphlet on Republican Spain. The Madrid address of the Tourist 
Information Office (Patronato nacional del turismo) is Alcala 65, 
principal izquierda. 

Pan-American Union (Washington, D.C.) has the following 
material for distribution to teachers: (1) illustrated pamphlets 
on Spanish-American cities and countries (five cents each) ; (2) il- 
lustrated booklets on the Latin republics (twenty-five cents each) ; 
(3) mimeographed sheet of suggestions for Spanish Clubs (free) ; 
(4) addresses of magazines in Spanish and of American firms sell- 
ing records, books, flags, etc. for Spanish classes; (4) lists of plays 
suitable for amateur production; (6) names of Latin-American 
songs. 

Pictures—The Perry Picture prints (Malden, Mass.) may be 
mounted on black construction paper and placed in the classroom. 
The best Spanish and Latin-American pictures in the two-cent size 
are: Alhambra (1850, 1854, 1858, 1861) ; Alcazar of Seville (1876) ; 
Cordova (1840, 1841); Velasquez (660, 662, 663, 669); Murillo 
(673, 674, 677, 680) ; Goya (686, 686B, 686C) ; Porto Rico (7641, 
7642) ; New Mexico (7661, 7662) ; South America (5001, 5002, 5009, 
5012). The following recent numbers of the National Geographic 
Magazine (Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D.C.) deal with 
Spain or Latin-America: February, 1926 (Colombia) ; (2) Novem- 
ber, 1926 (Guatemala) ; (3) February, 1927 (Peru and Bolivia) ; (4) 
March, 1927 (Nicaragua) ; (5) May, 1927 (Mexico) ; (6) May, 1928 
(Central America) ; (7) August, 1928 (Balearic Islands) ; (8) Feb- 
ruary, 1929 (Argentine and Chile) ; (9) March, 1929 (entire volume 
on Spain); (10) June, 1930 (Peru); (11) July, 1930 (Mexico) ; 
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(12) January, 1931 (entire volume on Spain and Spanish-America). 
Single copies are fifty cents each. For Spanish postcards, write 
Hauset y Menet, Ballasta, 30, Madrid. The Service Bureau at the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia has for rent annotated 
postcards with typed descriptions of the scenes portrayed. Sets are 
loaned for two weeks at the cost of mailing (ten cents). There are 
postcard sets for Madrid, Granada, Seville, Toledo, and Spanish Art. 
The Service Bureau will also sell posters showing Spanish scenes 
(ten cents), Spanish menus (five cents), and descriptive booklets 
(five cents). Only one poster, booklet, or menu can be sent to any 
one teacher. Excellent material for the study of Spanish art is found 
in twenty-seven illustrated booklets (two pesetas each) called El arte 
en Espaia, published by the Establicimiento editorial Thomas, Mal- 
lorca 291, Barcelona, Spain. Both architecture and painting are 
treated. Hansomely illustrated volumes on Spain and Spanish life 
are: (1) La Espaiia incégnita by Kurt Hielscher, published by 
Espasa-Calpe, Madrid (50 pesetas) ; and (2) Tipos y trajes de Es- 
patia by J. Ortiz Echagiie, published by Espasa-Calpe (25 pesetas). 
Books may be ordered directly from Madrid or through G. E. 
Stechert and Co., 31-33 East Tenth Street, New York. For Mexico 
see Mrs. Susan Smith’s Made in Mexico (Knopf). 

Handcraft.—Ambitious students, especially in high-school classes, 
sometimes make objects for realia such as a bust of Cervantes, carved 
in soap, or a miniature bull ring of cardboard with tiny metal figures 
of men and bulls. Cathedrals, market-squares, and patios may be 
constructed in similar fashion. 

Newspapers and Magazines.—Teachers in the larger high schools 
or colleges may have their students publish a newspaper in Spanish. 
It furnishes excellent training in composition but should not be done 
so frequently that it becomes a burden. An example of such an 
undertaking is El estudiante, prepared by the Spanish students in the 
various schools of Wichita, Kansas. Spanish papers published in 
America include: La Prensa (245 Canal St., New York) whose 
single issues for five or more copies cost two and one-half cents each 
and whose bi-weekly school edition is thirty cents a month; El Eco 
(Doubleday-Doran, Garden City, New York), which costs one dollar 
and fifty cents for the school year, although there is a reduction for 
bulk subscriptions. Excellent foreign newspapers are El sol and 
El A B C of Madrid and La prensa and La nacién of Buenos Aires. 
Such periodicals are to be preferred to those published in the United 
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States, when the students are advanced enough to read them. Maga- 
zines which can be secured from Madrid by yearly subscription in- 
clude El nuevo mundo, Blanco y negro, La esfera, and El mundo 
grafico. Most of these are issued weekly and cost between five and 
eight dollars a year. 

Songs.—The following books are suggested: (1) Luce, Canciones 
populares (Silver, Burdett) ; (2) Juncos and Colén, Canciones es- 
colares, (Silver, Burdett) ; (3) Dias de Ofiate, Cancionero espajfiol 
(Brattleboro, Vermont, Vermont Printing Co.); (4) Hague, Folk 
Songs from Mexico and South America H. W. Gray Co., New 
York). 

Flags ——Flags of Spain and Spanish-American countries can be 
secured from Marshall Field and Company of Chicago. Tiny flags 
for favors (one and one-half by two inches) are sold at ten cents a 
dozen. The new flag of the Spanish Republic has red at the top, 
yellow in the center, and purple at the bottom. Size four by six 
inches costs fifty cents and size six by twelve inches, one dollar. The 
order for republican flags should be sent early, as they are not yet 
kept in open stock. Flags may also be secured at similar prices from 
Meyer’s Shop, 1131 F Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. and the 
American Flag Company, 73-77 Mercer St., New York. 

Records.—There seems to be a lack of good records to teach 
Spanish pronunciation and conversation. One notes: (1) Ele- 
mentary course and Advanced Course of the R. D. Cortina Company 
(105 W. Fortieth Street, New York), each consisting of 14 twelve- 
inch records, with book ($30.00 for the course with cash and school 
discounts) ; (2) Hills and Ford, First Spanish Course and Spanish 
Grammar published by the Student Educational Records, Inc., of 
Lakewood, New Jersey ($25.00 for the set) ; (3) International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 3 volumes with album 
($39.00). The Victor Talking Machine Company of Camden, New 
Jersey, publishes a catalogue of many Spanish musical selections 
prepared for its Spanish-speaking patrons. The Victor Company 
suggests that the following records sung in Spanish are much used: 
1126, 1141, 1182, 1190, 1195, 1203. 

Slides —Commercial firms dealing in slides and films are The 
National Studios, 226 W. Fifty-sixth Street, New York City ; Bessler 
Lantern Slides Company, 131 E. Twenty-third Street, New York 
City; Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. Black and white 
slides usually cost about forty cents each and hand-colored slides, 
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seventy-five cents. Teachers in Kansas should write to the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, University of Kansas, which rents slides on 
Spain and Latin-America at moderate cost. 

Maps.—A. J. Mystrom (2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago) has 
maps containing Spanish names for (1) Spain, (2) South America, 
(3) Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies ($8.50 each 
with spring roller, dust-proof cover). Similar maps are sold by the 
Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235-37 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago). 

Correspondence.—Teachers whose students wish to exchange 
letters with boys and girls in Spain or Latin-America should write 
the National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, conducted by 
Professor A. I. Roehm at the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. The cost is ten cents for each name furnished. 

Commercial Spanish.—Students may write the following firms 
for free material descriptive of Spain or Latin-America or for ad- 
vertising material intended for their Spanish-speaking patrons: (1) 
Spanish Trans-Atlantic Line Agency, 24 State Street, New York; 
(2) Missouri Pacific Railroad, Passenger Traffic Department, Mis- 
souri Pacific Building, St. Louis; (3) Lloyd Sabaudo Steamship 
Line, 3 State Street, New York; (4) International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 41 Broad Street, New York; (5) United 
Fruit Company, Steamship Service, Passenger Traffic Department, 
Room 1628, 17 Battery Place, New York; (6) Cunard Steamship 
Line, 25 Broadway, New York; (7) Hamburg-American Line, 29 
Broadway, New York (for information on West Indies); (8) 
Mexican Railway Company, Hotel del Coliseo, 3a calle de Bolivar, 
28, Mexico City, D.F. (9) Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York; (10) Armour Packing Company, Chicago; (11) Various 
automobile companies: Ford, Studebaker, Buick, Packard, etc. 

Local Realia—Spanish students in the southwestern part of the 
United States may prepare maps showing Spanish names of states, 
cities, rivers, mountains, etc. When there is a Mexican settlement 
in town, it may prove fruitful for a study of customs, pottery, 
food, etc. 

MinniE M. MILLER 
Mary Harrison 


LENORE BERSLIN 
Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Emporia, KANSAS 







LA LITERATURA HISPANOAMERICANA EN LOS 
ESTADOS UNIDOS. ESTUDIOS 
BIBLIOGRAFICOS 


Hace ya tres afios fué creado en la Universidad de Harvard un 
comité de estudios literarios hispanoamericanos presidido por el pro- 
fesor de esa Universidad, J. D. M. Ford. 

La labor inicial de nuestro comité consiste en preparar y editar 
la bibliografia literaria de cada uno de los paises hispanoamericanos 
para facilitar de esta manera el estudio de nuestra literatura en las 
universidades de este pais; sirve pues él de complemento a la crea- 
cién de catedras de literatura hispanoamericana en los grandes esta- 
blecimientos educacionales americanos. 

El comité no se limitara al campo bibliografico sino que de vez 
en cuando publicara estudios de erudicion literaria, estando ya en 
prensa el libro del que suscribe titulado Rubén Dario, casticismo y 
americanismo de su obra. 

La primera publicacién del comité de estudios hispanoamericanos 
acaba de salir a luz con el nombre de Bibliography of Uruguayan 
Literature, la que ha sido preparada por el Dr. Alfred Coester. 
Consta este folleto de 22 paginas en cuarto y va precedido de un 
prefacio en el cual el Sr. Coester explica sus métodos de trabajo y 
el valor continental de la literatura uruguaya. Coester ha trabajado 
en la Biblioteca Nacional de Montevideo y en la Nacional de Buenos 
Aires y ha usado, ademas de los libros de su biblioteca particular, el 
Proceso intelectual del Uruguay y critica de su literatura, por Alberto 
Zum Felde, y la importantisima bibliografia de Arturo Scarone por 
lo que a José Enrique Rod6 se refiere. El autor que conoce bastante 
bien la literatura del Uruguay expone ideas tan interesantes como las 
siguientes en su prefacio: “Los poemas modernistas de Herrera y Reis- 
sig fueron escritos por lo menos doce afios antes que las invenciones 
liricas de Amy Lowell y su escuela.” “Si Francia produce a Mme de 
Noailles, las poetisas de Montevideo rivalizan con ella en franqueza 
de expresién.” “Ningtin pais hispanoamericano ha producido en el 
curso de este siglo otro critico y fildsofo comparable a Rod6.” 

La segunda bibliografia ha sido preparada por los sefiores J. D. 
Ford, A. F. Whittem y M. I. Raphael y contiene la produccién 
literaria del Brasil. Consta esta guia de 200 paginas. 

Al sefior Guillermo Rivera, profesor de la Universidad de Har- 
vard, debemos la bibliografia de Puerto Rico, un tomo de 61 paginas. 
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El Sr. Rivera no se ha limitado a las obras litera.. _ “2.0 que incluye 
también la oratoria y la historia, que como se sa > andan muy dis- 
tantes de la buena literatura en nuestros paises. 

El profesor S. M. Waxman es el autor de la bibliografia de Santo 
Domingo, un volumen de 31 paginas. El Sr. Waxman ha tenidc que 
hacer un viaje especial a la isla. Ha recorrido muchas, bibliotecas 
particulares y ha conseguido que los escritores se interesen por esta 
clase de trabajos. Son de interés las siguientes observaciones del 
profesor americano: “No hay en Santo Domingo una biblioteca 
nacional ; en las librerias existen poquisimos libros nacionales y éstos 
casi siempre agotados; no hay casas editoras y la mayor parte de 
los libros se publican por cuenta del autor.” Dadas las dificultades 
que ha tenido que vencer el Sr. Waxman su trabajo cumple digna- 
mente su propdsito. Con todo, la bibliografia esta muy lejos de ser 
completa, como cree su autor. 

Nadie, sino los encargados de ejecutarla, se daran cuenta cabal 
de las grandes dificultades de la labor emprendida. Por lo general 
las bibliografias existentes son muy incompletas y muchas de ellas 
dificiles de conseguir. Del interés que despierten las cuatro obras 
ya editadas nos aprovecharemos los demas miembros del comité en 
el desarrollo de nuestro trabajo. Y si los eruditos de la América 
espafiola se dignan colaborar con nosotros lograremos superarnos en 
cada nueva edicién. Por el momento nuestras bibliografias tienen el 
caracter de “tentativas.” En preparacién las bibliografias de Argen- 
tina, México, Chile, Pert, etc., el momento es oportuno para que nues- 
tros amigos de la América espafiola nos ofrezcan su deseado apoyo. 

Damos a continuacién los nombres de los catedraticos que inte- 
gran el comité con los respectivos paises. Rogamos a los intelectuales 
hispanoamericanos que quieran prestar su ayuda se sirvan dirigirse 
directamente a ellos. 


ArtTurRO Torres RIOSECO 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ArcENTINA: Alfred Coester, Stanford Univ., Stanford University, Calif. 
CentTraL America: H. C. Doyle, Geo. Wash. Univ., Washington, D.C. 
Coromsia-Perv-Borivia: S. E. Leavitt, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Cuire-México: A. Torres Rioseco, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Cusa: A. F. Whittem y J. D. M. Ford, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Ecuapor: G. Rivera, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Venezueta: S. M. Waxman, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SPANISH IN NEW YORK 


Apri 29, 1931 


To the Members of the Board of Education and of 
the Board of Superintendents, 
500 Park Awenue, New York, N.Y. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


May I respectfully ask your attention to the report sent herewith, 
entitled: “Summary of answers to questionnaires filled out by students 
entering the senior high schools from junior high schools in February, 
1931.” This report is based on data collected by the Committee on Infor- 
mation of the New York Chapter of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, with the co-operation of First Assistants in German, 
Italian, Latin, and Spanish in 17 of the 41 senior high schools of the city. 

I should like especially to point out that this report reveals a marked 
inequality of opportunity for students in the junior high schools who 
wish to choose Spanish as the foreign language of their programs. Under 
Question 3 it is seen that 2,959 of these former junior high school pupils 
are now studying French in the senior high schools, and only 139 are 
enrolled in Spanish. (They naturally continue in the senior school the 
language they began in the junior school.) But under Question 6 it is 
revealed that if these pupils had had the opportunity to choose freely, only 
774 would now be studying French, while 1,158 would be enrolled in 
Spanish classes in the senior schools. 

That free choice of language exists only in theory is evident in an- 
swers to Questions 4 and 5. There are 1,716 children who report that 
they had no opportunity of choice in the lower school, while 1,758 report 
that their parents were not even consulted. 

This curtailing of the right or privilege of pupils to study the foreign 
language in which they are most interested and which their parents wish 
them to learn is unfair to all foreign languages. It is quite natural and 
justified that the teachers of Spanish feel most keenly the injustice done 
the language which they have chosen to teach because they have a sincere 
conviction that, second only to English, it is the language most likely to 
prove of practical value to students in after-school life. 

That Spanish is perhaps the greatest sufferer from evident restrictions 
on choice is shown from the following figures: 

Of 27 junior high schools in Manhattan, 27 offer French, 5 offer Spanish 
Of 12 junior high schools in the Bronx, 12 offer French, 2 offer Spanish 
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Of 13 junior high schools in Brooklyn, 13 offer French, 6 offer Spanish 
Of 2 junior high schools in Queens, 2 offer French, 0 offer Spanish 


In P.S. 171, Manhattan, Spanish was suppressed and pupils who asked 
for it were told they must study French or German. In P.S. 55, Bronx, 
there is no beginning class in Spanish this term for Rapid Advancement 
pupils, though 25 or 30 asked for Spanish but were obliged to enroll in 
German or French. P.S. 184, Manhattan, has no Spanish classes, though 
it is in a large Spanish-speaking neighborhood on 116th Street. 

The constantly increasing interest in Spanish among Americans in 
general is proved by the throngs which attended exhibits of Spanish art 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art within the past year or two. Only 
with difficulty could Spanish teachers with their accompanying students 
gain admission and point out to these eager youngsters the paintings of 
El Greco, Murillo, Velazquez, Goya, Ribera, and others, whose names are 
as much reverenced by lovers of painting as are Raphael or Leonardo da 
Vinci. The exhibit of Spanish art now being shown-in the Philadelphia 
Museum attracts, authorities report, more visitors than any other exhibit. 
Ambassador Morrow’s keen interest in Mexican art led to the amazing 
display shown in the Museums of New York and Philadelphia. 

Spanish drama has recently become known to and admired by thou- 
sands of Americans (among whom are many who previously said that 
the study of Spanish offered no cultural opportunities and that there was 
no literature in Spanish) through the interpretation in English versions 
of such plays as Martinez Sierra’s “Cradle Song,” by Eva Le Gallienne 
and her repertory players, and the same author’s “Kingdom of God,” by 
Ethel Barrymore. This Spanish writer is to supervise in Hollywood the 
production of his plays in the talking films, in Spanish. 

In radio programs one constantly hears Spanish spoken or sung, 
and Spanish musical numbers find a place in many such programs be- 
cause of their great popularity with the public. WOR is offering regular 
programs of Spanish music. Spanish dancers like La Argentina, Carola 
Goya, and others have delighted packed houses. Raquel Meller in her 
programs of Spanish songs has proved herself one of the world’s greatest 
artists, and New Yorkers have always given her great homage. The large 
and increasing Spanish-speaking population, including those who have 
learned Spanish as a foreign language, find everywhere in this city high 
appreciation of the various forms of Spanish art and literature, every- 
where except in the junior high schools of the public schools system. 
The Steuben Society in behalf of German, the Alliance Frangaise for 
French, and the Italo-American Society and the Sons of Italy for Italian 
have succeeded in greater or less degree in popularizing the study of the 
languages they represent. But the citizens of New York who speak 
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Spanish, though numerous, are not politically powerful and are not or- 
ganized to promote their own racial interests. The chapter of teachers 
which I represent would, however, request that the children of Spanish- 
speaking parents in this city be given the same opportunities for the study 
of the family language in our schools that are accorded to the children of 
the other racial groups named. 

However, this chapter of teachers of Spanish is composed almost 
entirely of native-born Americans, and it is in that capacity especially 
that we ask equal opportunity for Spanish study in the schools of this 
city, for we sincerely believe that in teaching Spanish to young Ameri- 
cans we are performing a real civic service. 

Spanish teachers have so often heard the utterly uninformed statement 
that Spanish studies offer no culture, no literature, no art, and have so 
devoted themselves to trying to educate the American public to the great 
world of culture that would be opened to it through a knowledge of 
Spanish, that they hesitate to speak of the great commercial and politico- 
social importance of this language. Yet men of the eminence of President 
Hoover and various recent Secretaries of State have urged their fellow- 
citizens to study Spanish for practical as well as cultural reasons. In 
times of business depression such as the present when American business 
is looking for new outlets for its manufactures, Spanish America offers 
great opportunities. England has shown her realization of the importance 
of Spanish-American markets by sending the Prince of Wales to open her 
exhibit in Argentina. Germany has vastly increased her program of 
Spanish study in her schools since the World War. Technical men in all 
countries of Europe are being trained to use Spanish. Yet the boys of 
the Brooklyn Technical High School—the school in which we train fu- 
ture mechanics, construction engineers, architects, mining engineers, auto- 
motive engineers, railroad and street car, telephone and telegraph experts 
—the boys who in the future will carry the highly technical skill of our 
civilization to the remote parts of the earth are not given the opportunity 
to learn the language of Hispanic America, which presents to us the 
greatest as well as the nearest field of opportunity. Walton High School 
and Alexander Hamilton High School have now no beginning classes in 
Spanish. 

Men like Morrow, Lindbergh, Roosevelt, the Prince of Wales, and 
President Hoover believe in the importance of our southern neighbors 
enough to make long journeys to know them better and to win their 
friendship; enough to struggle to greet them in their own language. But 
we send hundreds of our American youths each year to South America 
and Mexico to engage in business or industry without offering them a 
chance to learn the language they must use from the day they arrive, if 
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they accomplish anything worth while. Some of our young men who in 
the past studied Spanish in our schools have attained great success in 
Spanish America because, first of all, of having learned Spanish before 
leaving New York. Business executives who conduct enterprises in Span- 
ish-speaking lands constantly urge that opportunities for the study of 
Spanish be provided in public schools on a par with those offered in other 
languages. General Palmer E. Pierce, of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Chairman of the Committee on Inter-American Relations of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, recently said in addressing this chapter : 

“For two reasons is Spanish important: first, as a distinct aid to 
culture, and, secondly, for its commercial value. ... . The study of it 
produces mental training comparable to that of any other modern lan- 
guage. It requires the same sort of concentrated effort to master as does 
German, French, or Italian. And, after mastery, it opens up a great field 
to the inquiring student... .. In a discussion of the importance of a 
knowledge of Spanish to commerce, we claim to speak with more au- 
thority. It is the national tongue of all the Southern republics except 
Brazil. Now we are especially interested in them because so much of the 
prosperity of the United States depends on our mutual trade. This trade 
has increased by leaps and bounds until it amounts to about two billions 
of dollars annually. Incidentally, our investments in them are four or 
five times as much.” 

We appeal to you to look into and remedy the unhappy situation which 
prevails with respect to the teaching of Spanish in the junior high schools 
of New York City. May we respectfully make the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. That absolutely free choice be given to students entering upon the 
study of foreign languages in the junior high schools. 

2. That the wishes of the parents with respect to their children’s 
choice of language be canvassed and respected. 

3. That Spanish be offered without restriction in all of our senior 
as well as in all of our junior high schools. 

The New York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, as well as, I am sure, the large and growing Spanish-speaking 
population of this city, will be very grateful to you for any interest you 
may take in this matter. If members of this chapter can be of any service 
in this connection, please consider us at your command. 

I take the liberty of sending you herewith copy of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by this chapter entitled Spanish and Culture. I am sure you will 
find this pamphlet of interest and value. 


Very respectfully yours, 
R. E. Scuutz, President, New York Chapter 
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New York CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


(Summary of Answers to Questionnaire filled out by students enter- 
ing the senior high schools from junior high schools in February 1931.) 
1. High schools participating in the canvass: 

DeWitt Clinton, James Monroe, Morris, Julia Richman, George Wash- 

ington, Newtown, Commerce, Erasmus Hall, Wadleigh, John Adams, 

Boys, Theodore Roosevelt, New Utrecht, Manual Training, Tilden, 

Lincoln, Girls 
2. Which junior high school did you attend? 

At least 60 different schools 
3. What foreign language did you study in junior high school? 

French ...... 23503 «lle .....s 118 Spanish ...... 139 
German ..... SSR | EE aie dccccs 294 


4. Before you began to study it were you told that you could take any 
other foreign languages than the one you were given? 


Yes, 1,741—No, 1,716 


PB. DE DOO ais gin sctddercccxsticnt 222 no’s 
PE te DR eck nna ccidesepstece 137 no’s 
P.S, | Te, TE © bnaducccdzeisiwekern 72 no’s 
PD. Tidy: BOOM = piccwecaddacnrncesive 77 no’s 


5. Before you began a foreign language were you given a paper to take 
home on which your parents were asked to write which language they 
wanted you to take? 


Yes, 1,663—No, 1,758 


PS, Wi I vik v kdc daca cnvecavede 186 no's 
PS. Gh Be eatin sic cescvivsacceseds 141 no’s 
P.S, 20D, TOG: occ vecccccsvesecausned 134 no’s 


6. If you had been permitted to take any other foreign language instead 
of the one you took, what language would you have chosen? 


French ....... 774 Hebrew ...... BS RM sic cuses 507 
German ...... aa a 119 Spanish ...... 1,158 
P.S. 149, Brooklyn ........... 100 wanted Spanish 
P.S. 115, Manhattan .......... 77 wanted Spanish 
P.S. 171, Brooklyn ............ 63 wanted Spanish 
P.S. 171, Manhattan .......... 61 wanted Spanish 
PS. 0 site ak cn cesucoie 62 wanted Spanish 
P.S. 164, Manhattan .......... 35 wanted Spanish 
P.S. 223, Brooklyn ........... 35 wanted Spanish 
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(Replies to circular.) 


Letters in reply to the circular and report were received from Mr. 
Eugene A. Colligan, associate superintendent in charge of the Division 
of Junior High Schools, and from Mr. Harold G. Campbell, deputy and 
associate superintendent in charge of high schools. The following para- 
graphs from them are pertinent and significant. 


From Mr. Colligan: 


“On April 29, 1931, a long conference on this subject was conducted 
in my office. Those present were Mr. Jacob Greenberg, Director of For- 
eign Languages in Junior High Schools, Mr. Benjamin Veit, District 
Superintendent assigned to the conduct of Junior High Schools, Dr. 
William A. Clarke, principal of John Adams High School, and Mr. 
Eugene A. Colligan, Associate Superintendent in charge of Junior High 
Schools. 

“An agreement was made to offer a free choice of foreign language 
to students entering upon the study of foreign languages in junior high 
schools, and to ascertain and respect the wishes of parents in regard to 
their children’s choice of language in so far as these purposes could be 
carried out with due reference to the proper and economical conduct of 
foreign language studies in junior high schools. 

“Forms to aid in the accomplishment of these purposes are in process 
of preparation. Dr. Clarke will co-operate with us in this matter.” 


From Mr. Campbell : 


“T am pleased to tell you that Associate Superintendent Eugene A. 
Colligan, in charge of the Division of Junior High Schools, has instructed 
the principals of those schools to offer Spanish, as well as French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Latin, to all students entering the 8A or 8B grades of 
the junior schools. On May 8, Mr. Benjamin Veit, District Superinten- 
dent of that Division, issued a circular to the principals of those schools 
to the effect that a class will be formed in any language provided there 
are at least forty applicants. Provision is also made in that circular for 
informing parents to this effect and for a report to be made by these prin- 
cipals to Mr. Veit on or before June 1, showing choices made of foreign 
language.” 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


(In the order of seniority. The date of election is given.) 

RAMON MENENDEz Pinar (1918), Cuesta del Zarzal 23 (Chamartin de 
la Rosa), Madrid, Spain 

Francisco Ropricuez Marin (1918), Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 
Spain 

RAFAEL ALTAMIRA Y CRrEVEA (1918), Lagasca 101, Madrid, Spain 

Emitio CorarELo y Morr (1918), Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 
Spain 

BENEDETTO Croce (1918), Trinita Maggiore 12, Naples, Italy 

Georces Crrot (1918), 93 bis, Rue du Pessac, Bordeaux, France 

ArTuRO FaRINELLI (1918), University of Turin, Turin, Italy 

Micuet Luis AmunAtTecut y Reyes (1918), Academia Chilena, San- 
tiago, Chile 

Ernesto Netson (1918), Medrano 1696, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Juan GivaneL y MAs (1918), Tamarit 159-1°-1*, Barcelona, Spain 

Antonio Gomez Restrepo (1918), Academia Colombiana, Bogota, Co- 
lombia 

Luis A. Baratt (1918), Ministerio de Cuba, Lima, Peru 

MANUEL Secunpo SANcHEz (1918), Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela 

Juan ZorriLta pE SAN Martin (1918), Rincén 493, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay 

José A. Ropricuez Garcia (1918), San Mariano 22, Vibora, Havana, 
Cuba 

AxBerto Nin Frias (1918), Lavalle 599, Villa Ballester (F.C.C.A.), 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Ricarpo Rojas (1918), Sarmiento 2514, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

EMANUEL WALBERG (1918), University of Lund, Lund, Sweden 

CLEMENTE Pata (1921), Pando 758, Lima, Peru 

Ernest MARTINENCHE (1922), Faculté des Lettres, Université de Paris, 
Paris, France 

E. ALLison Peers (1924), University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England 

Antonio Rusi6 y Ltucn (1926), Rambla Catalufia 10, Barcelona, Spain 

Narciso Atonso Cortés (1926), Instituto, Valladolid, Spain 

TomAs Navarro TomAs (1926), Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medi- 
naceli 4, Madrid, Spain 

Jost Lerre pz VAsconceLios (1926), Rua de D. Carlos Mascorenhas 40, 
Lisbon, Portugal 

Jutio Puyo y Atonso (1927), 8 Leganitos, Madrid, Spain 

Américo Castro (1928), Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medinaceli 4, 
Madrid, Spain 
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José Vasconcetos (1928), Mexico City, Mexico 

Atronso Reyes (1928), Embajada de México, Paris, France 
CAMILLE Piroittet (1928), Boulevard St. Michel 48, Paris, France 
MANveEL Serrano y Sanz (1928), Coso 118, Zaragoza, Spain 
Ausrey F. G. Bett (1928), S. Joao do Estoril, Portugal 
Ropotro Lenz (1928), Santiago, Chile 

Apvotr ZauNER (1930), Rosenberggiirtel 25, Graz, Austria 

Lupwic Pranpt (1930), University of Munich, Munich, Germany 
Enrique Jost Varona (1930), Calle 8, N° 18, Vedado, Havana, Cuba 
Henry Tuomas (1930), British Museum, London, England 
WiLHeLtm Meyer-Lisxe (1930), Bonn University, Bonn, Germany 


HONORARY MEMBERS DECEASED 


(The first date given is that of each Honorary Member’s election.) 
Atrrep Moret-Fatio (1918-1924), Collége de France, Paris, France 
James Fitrzmaurice-Ketty (1918-1923), University of London, Lon- 

don, England 
Ernest Mérimée (1918-1924), University of Toulouse, Toulouse, 

France 
Ricarpo Parma (1918-1919), Academia Peruana, Lima, Peru 
Antonro Paz y Metta (1918-1927), Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, Spain 
Apotro Bonmtta y San Martin (1918-1926), Universidad Central, 

Madrid, Spain 
CAROLINA MICHAELIS DE VASCONCELLOs (1918-1925), Oporto, Portugal 
Francisco A. pe Icaza (1918-1925), Embajada de México, Madrid, 

Spain 
Raymonp Fou.tcué-Derposc (1918-1929), Founder and Editor of La 

Revue Hispanique, Paris, France 
Witiiam E. Purser (1918-1921), Dublin, Ireland 
José Tortn1o Mepina (1918-1930), Academia Chilena, Santiago, Chile 
Avserto MemsreNo (1918-1921), Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Antonio Batres JAurecur (1921-1930), Guatemala, Guatemala 
Henri Mérimée (1924-1926), University of Toulouse, Toulouse, France 
Apotpue Coster (1928-1930), Lycée de Chartres, Chartres, France 
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[Department conducted by Proresson Henry Grattan Doy.e, Associate Editor] 


WHAT ONE OF YOUR “PRODUCTS” ACCOMPLISHED! 


This is my maiden speech. I therefore trust you will overlook faults in 
grammar and diction, for it is nineteen years since I left school and I 
have pretty nearly forgotten the niceties of the subjunctive mood. I shall 
probably split many infinitives and commit many other errors which would 
have earned me very low marks at school. 

In the business world I have had little occasion to make speeches. At 
the end of the year if the profits were good and I mentioned the fact to 
the directors or stockholders, my popularity was assured without oratory. 
But if I showed a deficit, no amount of speech-making could provoke any 
enthusiasm. 

Ordinarily I try to be modest, still believing it to be a virtue, but in 
this case I am afraid I shall have to tell you of all my accomplishments, 
for otherwise you could not well judge what you and your predecessors 
who have taught me Spanish have produced. 

I graduated from Commercial High School in February, 1912, and 
immediately began looking for a job. I was offered one at twelve dollars 
a week at an export and import house. The manager was a Latin. He 
tested my high-school Spanish, found it wanting in many respects, but 
good enough to start me making up the various documents connected with 
foreign shipping and all that sort of boberia. So discouraged was I then, 
while looking for a job as a high-school graduate without any definite 
experience, that I was quite ready to sign up for at least fifteen years at 
that high sum. But something held me back—too many desks, too many 
men pretending to work. The hand of Destiny led me blindly to another 
office at the foot of Wall Street, a strange sort of office. The manager 
had not yet arrived. I talked to the secretary, the only person in the office, 
and as I did, my eyes began to wander about the small office in search of 
advance information as to what its business may be. I came upon little 
bottles marked muestras. How delighted I was that I knew it meant 
“samples” but how depressed I became when I saw miel de purga. Now 
my teachers, Mr. Wilkins, Dr. Coester, and the late Mr. Harrison, had 


1 An address given before the New York Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, March 14, 1931. 

[For the annual contest for excellence in Spanish sponsored by the New York 
Chapter, Mr. Muldavin gave $50 and $25 as the first and second prizes. In addi- 
tion, the Barcelona Products Company, which he controls, offered prizes for 
essays in Spanish on Spanish topics, three first prizes of round-trip tickets to 
Spain, two second of $25 each, and ten third of $5.] 
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taught me the meaning of each one of these words, but still I could not 
make out what “honey from purgative” could be. Many of you professors 
of Spanish may not know it either, even if I tell you its meaning in 
English. Do not feel badly about it, for evidently the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary is ignorant of it. Yet you will find it mentioned daily in such 
papers as The Journal of Commerce or Wall Street Journal. It is “black- 
strap”—a final molasses—not what you put on cakes, but what you feed 
to cows. I dared to open one of these mysterious little bottles, but the 
mystery was not solved until the kind stenographer revealed it to me. 

I said it was a strange office. On a desk was a strange pile of books— 
Crane’s Catalogue of Pipes and Fittings alongside of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason. A United States Rubber Hose catalogue alongside of Vol- 
taire’s Philosophical Dictionary. It appealed to me, for I confess to you 
that to me business could never be merely drab, monotonous plodding 
after success. Its zest and adventure were closer to my heart, and I ac- 
cepted the manager’s offer of eight dollars a week against the previous 
twelve dollars, a difference of about sixteen dollars per month, or as much 
as we then paid for rent for a five-room railroad flat in Brooklyn. He 
asked me if I knew Spanish and I proudly displayed before him the Com- 
mercial High School yearbook where I was mentioned as the organizer 
of what I believe was the first Spanish club in the Greater New York 
high schools. He asked me if my parents would permit me to go to the 
West Indies, to Cuba, Porto Rico, or Santo Domingo, for at that time we 
were afraid of fever. He himself spoke some Spanish; he had lived in 
those countries for a number of years, but I immediately felt his superior, 
for I detected many mistakes in gender and number, not to mention tense 
of verbs. 

He put me to work at eight dollars a week as Spanish correspondent, 
bookkeeper, stenographer, typist, messenger boy, sampler, gauger, weigher, 
and so on. But it was a knowledge of Spanish that counted for most, for 
I was the only one who could sit down and write a letter with any degree 
of assurance that it would be understood. 

Then one day one of the company’s directors, an American with little 
knowledge of Spanish, returned from Cuba with a batch of what he 
thought were contracts, written in Spanish and which, thanks to my teacher 
of Commercial Law (Mr. Raynor) and to my teachers of Spanish, I 
realized were not enforceable, and sure enough we had plenty of contracts, 
but no miel de purga. It was then decided to send the high-school graduate, 
with his high-school knowledge of Spanish to see if the contracts could 
be made to produce miel de purga. And I remember my excitement when 
I first landed in Havana. At first, it seemed to me that my high-school 
Spanish was useless. My ear was not trained to the soft and mellow 
Cuban elimination of “s,” “z,” and “d,” and I began to blame my teachers, 
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wondering what earthly use was high-school Spanish to anyone, when the 
fotingero, Cuban chauffeur, inquired if I had just come from Madrid. 
What a reassuring compliment. 

From Havana I went to the interior, to the town of Sagua la Grande, 
and my first call was on an hacendado with whom we had one of those 
unenforceable contracts. I found him lying in a hammock smoking a 
good Havana cigar. I remembered my high-school teachers’ warning not 
to approach a Latin with the immediate business object of my visit, so I 
greeted Don Pancho with a warm “buenos dias” and an inquiry as to his 
general health. All, of course, in Spanish. He was so pleased that I was 
able to “piki Panish” and boasted that he was able to “piki Engli”—just 
a little. Then came the philosophic complaint about life, and though Cuba 
was then quite prosperous and he well relaxed, he thus expressed him- 
self, nevertheless: “Pues amigo, aqui estamos luchando por la vida.” I 
agreed that life was an eternal struggle and before long the contract was 
modified and miel de purga was made available. 

I returned to New York and began to talk turkey. From eight dollars 
a week I rapidly jumped to eighteen dollars; then to fifty dollars, one 
hundred dollars, two hundred dollars, three hundred dollars, four hun- 
dred dollars, and up and up. But I was not satisfied to continue working 
as an employee, and with some of my associates I organized a little com- 
pany of my own. I became its president and had a substantial stock inter- 
est in it. The old company overexpanded. I had long before seen the hand- 
writing on the wall. The company found its way into the hands of the re- 
ceivers and its business gradually fell into the lap of our new company, 
and we prospered. By 1929 it was swallowed by a still larger company. 

I will confess that the tropical or Spanish dislike for hustle and bustle 
has got under my skin. I am a bit lazy and, like Don Pancho, prefer to 
do my “luchando por la vida” from a rocking chair. I am not as active in 
miel de purga as I used to be. My last survey of this business was made 
last year in Russia, and here I must again abandon modesty to tell you of 
another achievement of your “product.” This coming June you may see 
in the bookshops a book bearing the title of The Red Fog Lifts.? It is a 
collection of episodes, of another “lucha por la vida.” 

Now you have heard Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Schulz speak of my other 
achievement in connection with the Barcelona Products. That happens to 
be one of my minor ventures, and it came to me in trying to help Spanish 


2 The Red Fog Lifts, by Albert Muldavin (New York, D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 1931. 311 pp. $2.00). Mr. Muldavin, capitalist, went to Russia to interest 
the Soviet authorities in a money-making proposition but with little success. On 
the other hand, Albert, the man, had a tremendous vacation, full of varied and 
variegated adventures. Albert Muldavin, author, relates them with gusto to 
himself and pleasure to the reader. 
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and American friends to market these Spanish products in the United 
States. I am really not officially connected with the enterprise, but I fool 
around with it; and again putting modesty aside, I do control the destiny 
of the enterprise to the extent of having almost totally financed it. When 
my secretary, Mr. Grant, through marvelous coincidence, came in contact 
with my old teacher, Mr. Wilkins, I was enthused and grateful, and used 
my influence with the Barcelona people to disregard these days of de- 
pressed business and spend liberally to make the products popular among 
high-school students. Hence, the three free trips to Spain and other prizes. 

Returning to the teaching of Spanish in our high schools, I wish to 
assure you that I was not the only one that has benefited. In my many 
travels through Spanish-speaking countries I met many of your pupils— 
successful business men—unknown to you, just as I was until I met Mr. 
Wilkins. We often talked it over among ourselves—how lucky we were 
to be able to do our business without the aid of*interpreters—how im- 
portant it is that the message to the buyer or seller come direct with full 
enthusiasm and not through the phonographic medium of the interpreter. 
By the way, I can recommend to you a very good pupil. I understand that 
the Prince of Wales has just begun to take up Spanish and I hear he is 
doing very well at it, having addressed the Argentine Club at London the 
other day both in English and in Spanish. Today he is at Buenos Aires 
opening the British Empire Trade Exposition, trying to drum up some 
trade for England. I hear we in America plan to do the same by sending 
Mr. Lindbergh—does anyone here know if Mr. Lindbergh speaks Span- 
ish? No? Anyway he is a good aviator and the Prince is a good prince. 
But entre nosotros, I, as an old-fashioned business man, don’t have much 
enthusiasm about this method of getting business. I believe business should 
be done between business men by direct contact. I believe we should send 
over men who have studied both business and Spanish. I know the value 
of the other languages, but it seems to me that Spanish is so much more 
important at present. I holds the key to the best markets, the undeveloped 
markets, in South America—vast and undeveloped—and in Europe old 
Spain is still undeveloped and offers markets like those of Russia, Ger- 
many, England, France, Italy. These countries are looking for markets. 
Again, I say with all due respect to the Prince of Wales and Mr. Lind- 
bergh that the way to get business is for the business man himself to go 
down to Spanish-speaking lands, knowing his business and the language 
of the country. You men and women send out yearly no doubt more than 
two thousand pupils trained in Spanish and prepared to take up the task 
as the emissaries and ambassadors of business, just as you have sent me 
and others. For the training you gave me I shall ever be grateful to you. 


ALBERT MULDAVIN in Bulletin of High Points, May, 1931. 











CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Srurcis, Chapter Adviser] 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Mx. Husert M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Texas 

Vice-President, Miss MARGARET WEBSTER 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Gar. Hamitton, Waco High School, Waco, 
Texas 


The spring meeting was called to order in the small auditorium of the 
Fort Worth Central High School at 10 a.m., April 11. During the morn- 
ing we had our business meeting and a program combined. The program 
consisted of a welcome address by Superintendent Moore, of Fort Worth, 
a violin number, a vocal solo, and some selections by the Glee Club of the 
Main High School of Fort Worth. 

The President appointed two committees: a committee on resolutions 
composed of Miss Watts, of Temple (chairman), Professor C. H. Perea, 
of Trinity University, and Miss Wickersham, of Dallas; a nominating 
committee composed of Professor E. H. Sparkman, of Baylor University 
(chairman), W. R. Dawson, of Abbott, and Mrs. Raywil Collier, of Fort 
Worth. 

Rev. G. A. Wells delivered an interesting and revealing address on the 
new language “El Tejano.” He showed the error of trying to learn Span- 
ish from an uneducated American Mexican. 

Mrs. Connie Brockette, of Texas Christian University, delivered an 
address on “The Relationship between the United States and the Latin 
Countries.” She made a plea for a more thorough knowledge on the part 
of Americans of the history, customs, and ideals of the Latin-Americans. 

After the program was concluded, Miss Wickersham, of the Forrest 
Avenue High School of Dallas, asked the members to try to interest their 
towns and communities in a Pan American League. Many showed an in- 
terest, and Waco reported that a League had already been organized there. 

The minutes were read and approved. Our new business consisted 
mainly of the adoption of a new Constitution. Only one change was sug- 
gested and that was with regard to the duties of the corresponding secre- 
tary found in Article XII on Amendments. 

A general discussion was held on a proposed plan for enlarging the 
territory of the chapter. This being agreed upon, there was a motion 
made by Miss Gail Hamilton and seconded by Miss Celia Renfro to 
change the name of the chapter. Upon a motion made by Professor 
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Sparkman, of Baylor University, and seconded by Miss Hattie Zurfluh, 
of Waco, the Constitution was adopted. 

The President was given the power to nominate a committee to find 
a new name, but did not do so at the meeting, saying he would soon do so 
and would communicate with them by mail. 

Mr. Sparkman suggested that we start a rotating plan as to the place 
of meeting. The plan was to meet in Dallas, Fort Worth, and Waco in 
a regular order, and the smaller towns always were to feel free to write 
the body an invitation. No definite action was taken on this plan. 

Corsicana, represented by Miss Culbertson, invited the chapter to 
Corsicana for the fall meeting and upon a motion made by Mr. Dawson, 
of Abbott, and seconded by Miss Gould, of Waco, the invitation was 
promptly accepted. 

Mr. Sparkman made the report of the Nominating Committee which 
called for a small change in the Constitution. Mr. H. M. Dawson was 
renominated for president owing to his untiring efforts to bring to Cen- 
tral Texas the next meeting of the National Chapter. Miss Gail Hamil- 
ton was renominated as secretary-treasurer, and Miss Margaret Web- 
ster was nominated vice-president. These officers were elected. 

The Resolutions Committee read their report and it was voted to give 
a copy to Miss Webster, one to the Fort Worth papers, and for the chap- 
ter to keep one. 

At 12:30 we adjourned for lunch at the Texas Hotel. 

During the afternoon a beautiful program was given by children from 
the Fort Worth schools in the main auditorium of Central High School. 
After the program everyone went downstairs to see samples of work done 
by the Fort Worth pupils and all were served sandwiches and candies. 

We all left hoping Miss Webster would soon have us return. 


Gait HAMILTON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 


President, Proressor A. B. STREHLI 

Vice-President, Miss AL1icE ARMSTRONG, Lubbock, Texas 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary E. Hupsperu, West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss PELtLta Purprs, Amarillo Junior College, 
Amarillo, Texas 


The Llano Estacado Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish met on May 9, at Canyon. In point of attendance, the meeting 
was not so large as the other two meetings. However, it was an enthusi- 
astic meeting, and the program was one of unusual interest. 
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The next meeting of the Llano Estacado Chapter is to be announced 
at a later date by the executive committee of the organization. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to hold a meeting at Amarillo, during the 
meeting of the Texas State Teachers Association next November, at 
which the chapter is to act as host to the various chapters of the Asso- 
ciation from the other sections of the state. 

The program of the meeting of May 9, held in the auditorium of the 
Education Building, West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas, 
was as follows: “Vistas de México,” by Mrs. J. P. Woodward; vocal 
solo, “At the Cry of the First Bird” (Guyon), by Mrs. Wallace R. Clark, 
with Miss Hazel Allen at the piano; “My Experiences in Mexico during 
the Diaz Régime,” by Mrs. Agnes Smith; violin solo, “Spanish Dance” 
(Pablo de Sarasate), by Miss Margaret Justice, with Miss Alice Dawes 
at the piano; “Porto Rican Life and Customs,” by Mrs. J. W. Shanklin; 
vocal solo, “Canterbury Bells” (Marsh), by Mr. Wallace R. Clark, with 
Miss Hazel Allen at the piano. 


Petia Purpps, Corresponding Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Henry A. Norpawt, of Roosevelt High School 
Vice-President, Miss AcNrs C. Rooney, of Leconte Junior High School 
Secretary, Miss CARMEN Sosa, of Garfield High School 

Treasurer, Mr. CLARENCE L. JorpaNn, of Hollywood High School 


On May 2, at the South Pasadena High School, a very elaborate 
program was presented for all the members of the Modern Language 
Association. The program consisted of a welcome by the principal, Mr. 
John E. Alman; music on the new organ, by Mr. Albert J. Adams; a 
German travel film; a Spanish play, Isabelita, done by the students of the 
high school; an address, “The Reading Approach,” by Dr. Helen M. 
Eddy, of the University of Iowa High School; dramatized French songs; 
a French puppet show; and several Spanish tableaux. 

After a delightful luncheon to over two hundred, our chapter met to 
elect new officers, which are as follows: Mr. Henry A. Nordahl, of Roose- 
velt High School, president; Miss Agnes C. Rooney, of Leconte Junior 
High School, vice-president ; Miss Carmen Sosa, of Garfield High School, 
secretary; Mr. Clarence L. Jordan, of Hollywood High School, treasurer. 

Miss Leonila Avalos, visiting professor from Santiago de Chile, talked 
most interestingly on “Un viaje por mi pais,” showing photographs of 
numerous points of interest. 


Virecinta G. ve Dasso, Secretary 
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NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Ernest J. Harr, Yale Unix iity, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Vice-President, Miss Exizapetu I. O’Nemu, Brighton High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts ° 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mx. CuHArtes Mitwarp, Dorchester High Sct ool, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


The spring meeting of the New England Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was held at ‘Teachers College, Boston, 
April 11, 1931, with seventy 1 embers present. 

The meeting was opened v ith an excellent musical, program of Spanish 
music presented by Mr. Micl el Donlan (’cellist) ar;' ~ Joseph Kelley 
(pianist). 

The chapter voted to sex a letter of cmntolgnes | 5 Mrs. Cornejo, 
whose husband, the late Sr... . Salvador Cornejo, was a é arter member 
of the chapter and a very loy supporter of the organizatign. This year, 
as a member of the Executi: : Committee, Professor Cornejo gave very 
valuable suggestions in mak ig plans for the national meeting held in 
Boston December 26, 27, and the New England group will greatly miss 
his able assistance and co-operation. 

A letter was read from Miss Elizabeth W. Loughran, Memorial High 
School for Girls, Boston, urging better relations with Latin America, 
quoting the recent suggestions of President Hoover, and suggesting that 
all members of the chapter give suitable recognition to April 14 as Pan 
American Day. 

The main address of the afternoon was delivered by Professor Juan 
Cano, of the University of Toronto, on “The Modern Spanish Theater.” 
Professor Cano traced the theater from Gil Vicente through the Golden 
Age to the twentieth century. His critical analysis of these periods was 
so unusually interesting that his lecture was very heartily applauded. 

Miss Helen Murray, secretary of the Committee on Cultura] Relations 
with Latin America, who has spent many years in Mexico, gave a delight- 
ful account of her summers spent in the Mexico City summer school, out- 
lining the courses offered and telling of excursions which are open to 
members of the school. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. José Martet, Townsend Harris High School 
Vice-President, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High School 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davip Gotpserc, Tilden High School 
Recording Secretary, Miss Rose Schwartz, Curtis High School 
Treasurer, Mr. Louis BerKow1Tz, Bushwick High School 
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The regular M th meeting of the chapter was addressed by Mr. Al- 
bert Muldavin why... poke on the value of Spanish in the business world 
and related many nteresting personal experiences in this connection. 
Through Mr. Muldavin’s generosity the jastile Toiletries Company is 
sponsoring an essay contest among high-s ‘ool students of greater New 
York and offering, in addition to money prizes, three trips to Spain for 
the best essays written on some topic connected with Spain. 

Under the auspices of the chapter Dr. Michael West, noted British 
educator of the University of Dacca, India, gave a series of lectures on 
“The Reading Method in Foreign Language Teaching” at the Haaren 
High School. Two lectures held on Mar; 25 and March 28, respec- 
tively, dealt with ““he Teaching of Speed,” and were illustrated with 
slides. On Apri 1  r. West gave a demo“‘tration lesson of his method 
with a small gc ip _ high-school students. 

On May 2, |! 3!,: + chapter held its ann! spring festival at the Regun 
Theater, 60 *V est’ 116th Street. Through tH co-operation of the manage- 
ment of t'.e theater, a Spanish talking pictus, a travelogue, and two short 
comedies*were shown. In addition to the’ features the program also 
included musical and dramatic numbers offetled by the students of Spanish 
of several of the high schools in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Staten 
Island. Spanish playlets were acted by pupils of Newtown and Theodore 
Roosevelt high schools, while James Monroe High School presented a 
Mexican fiesta and Curtis High School a Gaucho festival. Songs, dances, 
and music were contributed by De Witt Clinton, Wadleigh, George 
Washington, and Julia Richman high schools. Mr. Joseph L. Slater, of 
De Witt Clinton, was in charge of arrangements. 

Thé schools of Brooklyn and Queens held their spring festival on May 
16, at the Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn. An elaborate program, 
directed by Mr. David Goldberg, of the Samuel J. Tilden High School, con- 
sisted of songs, dances, and skits portraying the principal regions of Spain. 

At its regular monthly meeting on May 9, held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the chapter was addres ed by Dr. Angel del Rio, distinguished lecturer 
in Spanish literature at Columbia University. In a very logical and bril- 
liant manner, Professor Del Rio discussed “Las nuevas fuerzas de Es- 
pafia,” pointing out that the two leading forces in the Spain of today are 
the intellectual and the economic. 

During the business meeting, which preceded the speaker’s address, 
President Schulz appointed the following nominating committee to nomi- 
nate officers for the coming year: Miss Amalie Althaus, chairman; Miss 
Elena Klasky and Mr. David Goldberg. 

The last meeting of the school year was held on Saturday, June 13, at 
10:30 a.m., in the School of Mines, Columbia University. In the absence 
of President Schulz, the vice-president, Mr. Martel, presided. 
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During the business meeting, which preceded the main program of the 
day, several matters were taken up. Mr. Louis Berkowitz, the treasurer, 
made his annual report. This was followed by reports of the chairman of 
the Fiesta Committee and of the city-wide contest for high-school students 
of Spanish. A vote of thanks was given to Mr. David Goldberg and Mr. 
Joseph Slater for their fine work in conducting the annual Fiesta. Officers 
for the coming year were then elected, as given above. 

Mr. Albert Muldavin addressed the chapter on the subject of “Norte 
y Sur.” Having learned his first Spanish in New York City from two 
of the most outstanding members of our Association, Mr. Wilkins and 
Dr. Coester, who were his teachers at the Commercial High School, Mr. 
Muldavin perfected himself in the use of the language by means of his 
visits to, and business relations with, the West Indies and South America. 
In the course of his address, Mr. Muldavin made the point that we of the 
north “sufrimos de hoy y nos falta el mafiana.” After his talk, the speaker 
made awards to the three winners in the recent essay contest sponsored by 
the Castile Toiletries Company. The first three prizes, trips to Spain this 
summer, were won by Irish Fletcher, Bay Ridge High School, essay, 
“The Music of Spain”; Aaron Gerber, De Witt Clinton High School, 
essay, “A Jewish Boy Looks at Spain”; Ruth Berger, George Washington 
High School, essay, “El Greco.” The two prizes of $25 each were 
awarded to Herman Klieger, Far Rockaway High School, essay, “The 
Alhambra”; and Annette McInerney, John Adams High School, essay, 
“Seville.” 

Mr. Muldavin also added two extra prizes to those annually given by 
the New York Chapter, one of $50, won by Iris Modula of Curtis High 
School, and another of $25, won by Augustine La Torre of Boys’ High 
School. 

Other awards of books in this city-wide contest offered by the chapter 
were presented by the Hon. Antonio Garcia LaHiguera, consul of Spain. 
The winners’ names in order of merit are as follows: 

Advanced Group: Otto Wexler, James Monroe High School; David 
Ostrowsky, Bryant High School; Aaron Delfin, James Monroe High 
School; Robert Uric, Manual Training High School; Frances L. Rubien, 
Erasmus Hall High School; Florence Coughlin, Newtown High School; 
Victor Cohen, Seward Park High School. 

Elementary Group: Sylvia Osherhoff, Erasmus Hall High School; 
Leonard Gelber, James Monroe High School; Sidney B. Schiffer, Morris 
High School; Rocco Demasi, Port Richmond High School; Abraham 
Guttman, Morris High School; Charles Thompson, De Witt Clinton 
High School; Aaron Fleischman, De Witt Clinton High School; Lucy 
Yula, James Monroe High School. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to our retiring president, 
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Professor Schulz, for his untiring efforts in making the past year of the 
chapter an active and interesting one. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss May Barry, Noe Junior High School, San Francisco 
Vice-President, Miss Evetyn Hicerns, Berkeley 

Secretary, Miss Marte V. ScriBanTE, Balboa High School, San Francisco 
Treasurer, Miss MApELINE NicHots, Dominican College, San Rafael 


Through the courtesy of Brother Edward, one of our members, an 
invitation was extended to the chapter from Brother Lev, chancellor of 
St. Mary’s College, to hold the last meeting of the spring term at the 
beautiful campus at Moraga. Thirty-five members were present. After a 
delicious luncheon the members gathered at Central Hall, where a busi- 
ness meeting and program were held. New officers were elected, as given 
above. 

As a symbol of appreciation for the hospitality now twice shown to 
the chapter, a two-volume edition of Don Quijote in Ormsby’s translation 
was presented to the College. 

At the luncheon and meeting the chapter was honored by the presence 
of Sefior Sebastian de Romero, Spanish consul, who spoke on “La His- 
toria de Espafia—pasada y actual.” 

Marie V. ScrispanteE, Secretary 


In response to the request of Dr. Coester, the Northern California 
Chapter undertook to notify the schools of the Bay Region of the pro- 
posed celebration of Pan American Day. Letters were sent to some two 
hundred schools, with a copy of the President’s proclamation and the 
notice as printed in Hispania. There were replies from twenty schools: 
two junior high schools, fifteen high schools, three junior colleges. Sev- 
eral stressed the fact that they would not have known of the event or had 
access to the proclamation without the aid of the Northern California 
Chapter. 

There were varied types of programs: four schools had assemblies 
for the entire school, using the broadcast from Washington; thirteen 
celebrated the occasion with special programs in the different classes (in 
five the teacher read the proclamation and in eight the class prepared a 
special program including the proclamation) ; two had special speakers ; 
nine used the broadcast either for school assembly or for the Spanish — 
classes only; four prepared the classroom with special decorations, in- 
cluding copies of the various South American flags; four combined the 
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Spanish, history, and political science classes for programs or to hear the 
broadcast; four chose for the special topic the life and work of Bolivar; 
six indicated that they were greatly aided by the co-operation of the 
principal in making it a school affair, so that all pupils should know of 
the significance of the occasion, and not the Spanish students only; 
Sacramento Junior College celebrated the eve of Pan American Day with 
a banquet sponsored by the Spanish Club at which sixty people were 
present; one used stereopticon slides to show views of the several repub- 
lics; several stressed Spanish-American national hymns, and Spanish 
music. 

Subjects used in programs were varied: Pan American Union, Good- 
Will Tours, Spanish American Heroes and Writers, Spanish American 
History, Preparation of a Chest for Mexican Schools, Round-Table Dis- 
cussion, Political and Commercial Relations of South America and the 
United States. 


Mary Eveanor Peters, Ex-President 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


President, Miss Laura Ho.tiincsHeap, Garfield High School, Seattle 
Vice-President, SeNor ANfBAL VarcGas, University of Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Autre Larrp, Ballard High School, Seattle 


With its May meeting, Northwest Chapter will bring to a close an 
unusually successful year. The meetings have been very well attended, 
the programs interesting and well worth while. Professor Carlos Garcia- 
Prada, of the University of Washington, has been always generous in 
sharing with us his wealth of information on all phases of life, educa- 
tional, political, economic, in his native Colombia. Sefior Jorge Lépez, a 
student from Pert, spoke in Spanish on the schools of his country, closing 
with some brief but very interesting comments on his impressions of our 
own schools. 

Mr. William Wilson, of the University of Washington, discussed his 
vacation in Spain, commenting especially on the characteristic differences 
in Spanish life arising from the Latin psychology. In an emergency, our 
president, Miss Hollingshead, rose to the occasion with a very compre- 
hensive and interesting review of recent developments in Mexican educa- 
tion, based on a survey which she made during a recent study in Mexico. 

To further foster a spirit of friendly co-operation, the Consuls of 
the Spanish-speaking countries in Seattle are invited to attend the meet- 
ings as our guests. An innovation, introduced this year, is an intermission 
during the program for a social chat and a cup of coffee; this has tended 
to stimulate an already notable esprit de corps. 

Plans are under way for the presentation, under auspices of the 
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Northwest Chapter, of a Spanish movie for the Spanish students of 
Seattle and vicinity. This has become an annual event, and has met with 
remarkable success. 

As our newest venture we are sponsoring the establishment of a 
Spanish House in connection with the University of Washington Sum- 
mer Session. They are co-operating with us, and we feel that such an 
institution will satisfy a long-felt need, in that summer schools may 
combine a pleasant vacation with studies of practical and permanent 
value. Arrangements are practically completed, and requests for infor- 
mation are already coming in. 

For the May meeting we are planning, after a brief business meeting 
and a Spanish program, to join with the Modern Language Association 
for a joint program and luncheon. 

Autre L. Larrp, Secretary 


OREGON CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Leavitt O. Wricut, University of Oregon 

Secretary-Treasurer, Proressorn ANNA M. THompson, University of 
Oregon 

Corresponding Secretary, SeNor Juan B. Ragt, University of Oregon 


Dr. Wright reported on the survey made here last December to de- 
termine the popularity of Spanish in high-school curricula in Oregon. 
The data gathered, he said, points to sustained interest in Spanish through 
the state, with an increase in some quarters to counterbalance a few cases 
of loss. 

The new business included a discussion of the status of teaching Span- 
ish in the state, and a vote to intensify our activities and campaign for 
new members ; the decision to plan for the next meeting to be held Novem- 
ber 14 in Eugene, on Homecoming Day, followed by a meeting in con- 
junction with the O.S.T.A. meetings in Portland in December, at which 
time it is hoped that a large number may be gathered together and an 
election held for 1932; the decision to continue to offer the services of the 
officers and members for assistance in teaching problems and in arrang- 
ing programs; the vote to have Miss Thompson head a committee to pre- 
pare a list of minimum essentials to be mastered by first- and second-year 
students of Spanish, and have it mimeographed and sent to those who wish 
copies ; and finally the recommendation that attention be called to the fact 
that we are alone as a civilized country in not requiring among our citizens 
a mastery of the language of the nearest neighbor. 


Juan B. Rae 
Corresponding Secretary 
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SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. Sicne E. THompson, Kingsburg High School 

Vice-President, Miss EtizasetH McMurtry, Kingsburg High School 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. Weston Hunt, Washington Union High 
School, Easton 


On March 17 this chapter sponsored a banquet for members and 
friends, honoring Don Salvador de Madariaga. The dinner was held at 
the Hotel Californian, in Fresno, with Miss Annabel Hall, president of 
the San Joaquin Chapter, presiding. Sefior Enrique Bravo, Consul for 
Mexico at Fresno, addressed the company informally, and Dr. Guy B. 
Colburn, of Fresno State College, introduced the guest of honor. Sefior 
de Madariaga (that scholarly, witty, thoroughly delightful gentleman, 
now officially an ambassador to our government) spoke in Spanish in a 
thoughtful yet not too serious vein, laying claim to the superiority of 
Spanish culture as evidenced by the great men and women Spain has 
given the world. 

Later the dinner group attended a meeting of the Fresno Parthenon, 
at which Sefior de Madariaga lectured, his subject being “The English, 
the French, the Spanish-Psychological Parallels.” 

The chapter’s final meeting of the school year was held in Lindsay, 
April 25. The luncheon table at the Mt. Whitney Hotel was resplendent 
with Spanish and Mexican decorations, the “atmosphere” being furthered 
by a subsequent program of Spanish music, dancing, and an address by 
Mr. W. E. Faught, superintendent of the Lindsay schools. 

During the business session the new officers for 1931-32 were in- 
stalled. Mutual wishes of felices vacaciones were exchanged, and the 
chapter adjourned to meet at Fresno in October. 


FraNcEs L. RoGers 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER 
President, Proressor Grorce R. NicuHots, University of Arizona, Univer- 
sity Station, Tucson, Arizona 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ipa CeLaya, Tucson High School, Tucson, 
Arizona 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Vera O. Power, Tucson High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


On May 17 the Southern Arizona Chapter held its last meeting of the 
year at El Charro Restaurant in Tucson. After the customary dinner, 
the seventeen members present heard an address by Dean Emil R. Reisen 
of the University of Arizona on “Language and Personality.” 


Ipa CeLaya, Secretary 

















CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


In the series of books entitled Vidas espatiolas del siglo XIX, works 
of genuine value to students of Spanish history have appeared, and more 
volumes of equal importance are promised. Eugenia de Guzman, em- 
peratriz de los franceses,' by the Marqués de Villa-Urrutia, an honored 
member of the Royal Academies of the Language and of History, is a 
contribution of permanent worth. Although the Marqués de Villa-Urru- 
tia refers to himself as an ochentén to whom death extends a beckoning 
finger, he displays no lack of vital force. The work is written with 
vigor and energy; the story is excellently told, dramatically written, and 
he has achieved his ambition to produce a biography in which truth should 
prevail and which at the same time would do justice to the memory of 
this remarkable Spanish woman. 

Eugenia de Guzman y Portocarrero was born in Granada, at number 
twelve of the Calle de Gracia, on the fifth of May, 1826. She first saw 
the light, not in the house, but in a tent in the garden, where her mother 
had sought shelter because of a severe earthquake. The ninety-four years 
of her life were crowded with experiences, even to the end, and she lived 
so intensively as scarcely to be aware of old age. She died in Madrid in 
the famous Palacio de Liria, the home of her nephew the Duke of Alba, 
on the eleventh of July, 1920. The Marqués de Villa-Urrutia, who had 
been a life-long friend of Eugenia, attended her funeral in England. Her 
remains were laid away in the crypt in the church near Farnsborough 
which Eugenia had erected as a worthy resting place for Napoleon III 
and their ill-fated son, the Prince Imperial. 

The life-story of Eugenia de Guzman is interwoven with the history 
of the Second Empire. Being keenly alive to the events that transpired 
during the régime of Napoleon III, naturally her interests centered upon 
matters political. Although she did not possess political insight, and the 
greatest of her political ventures proved unfortunate, half a century after 
the fall of the Empire her main concern was to justify before posterity 
her intervention in French political life. A brilliant conversationalist, she 
had a marvelous memory, and could recall events and dates with the 
utmost accuracy. She did not deny having influenced the Emperor to 
undertake the disastrous Mexican adventure which terminated in Queré- 
taro with the execution of Maximilian, nor was she ashamed of it. She 
defended her attitude in regard to all of her political activities with 
warmth and tenacity, and even with extraordinary eloquence. The Mar- 


1 Eugenia de Guzmén, emperatriz de los franceses, Marqués de Villa-Urru- 
tia. Ill., 266 pp. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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qués de Villa-Urrutia states that responsibility for arousing Eugenia’s 
interest in intervention in Mexico rests with Don José Hidalgo, a Mexi- 
can gentleman living in France, who had long been an intimate of the 
Court circles. He, with other Mexicans who for political reasons found 
life in France more convenient than at home, impressed upon Eugenia 
the idea that those powers which had the greatest number of nationals in 
Mexico, such as France, England, and Spain, should intervene promptly 
and energetically to establish order in Mexico with the support of the 
conservatist party. This brings to mind the fact that representatives of 
the different parties in Mexico are continually lobbying in Washington 
for the co-operation of our own government, and that owing to their 
influence colossal blunders have been made. It was Eugenia who pro- 
posed to Maximilian the extension of their interests to Mexico, and to 
substantiate the plan Sefior Hidalgo introduced a number of Mexican 
friends who, like himself, had also emigrated to France. The leader of 
the vast combination of powers, they proposed, should be France, as they 
supposed that England and Spain would merely occupy temporarily some 
of the Mexican ports. Eugenia recalled sadly, but without bitterness, that 
she had been deceived, although no doubt in good faith, in regard to the 
complications into which the French were being led, as well as to the 
resistance that would be offered. She and Napoleon III had been assured 
that the Mexican people loathed the Republic, and would hail with en- 
thusiasm the proclamation of a monarchy under a Catholic Prince of a 
great nation. The United States, they were told, being engaged in civil 
war, would easily become resigned to the foreign intervention. The re- 
sponsibility for the events that led to the execution of Maximilian cannot 
be laid solely upon the shoulders of the Spanish Empress of the French. 
History records that Maximilian probably would have resigned when he 
received word that the French troops were to be withdrawn from Mexico 
after the fall of the Confederacy, when the government at Washington 
warned Napoleon III that his intervention would not be tolerated. Car- 
lotta urged him to hold his place and sailed for Europe trusting that her 
influence on Napoleon III would make it possible for him to continue as 
Emperor of Mexico. She could not foresee the cold reception that awaited 
her, banishment from France, and the execution of her husband. 

The frivolous nature which some historians attribute to Eugenia is 
not borne out in this study of her life. She was a foreigner elevated to 
a lofty position in France, a woman of striking beauty, therefore a 
natural target for the backbiting of envious and malicious rivals. From 
the beginning of her acquaintance with Napoleon III she was the mark 
of secret slander. Many of the Bonapartists disliked her not only because 
she was not French, but because she did not belong to a reigning family, 
and they unjustly looked upon her as an adventuress. As a matter of 
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fact, the author states that the antiquity and nobility of her lineage far 
surpassed that of the Bonapartes, and that a Grandee of Spain, very 
punctilious regarding matters of lineage and precedence, referred to 
Napoleon III as Count of Teba consort. The author also recalls that 
Thiers said that Napoleon III had married the Countess of Teba in order 
that he might be a Grandee of Spain when he should cease to be Emperor. 
Eugenia was possessed of that virile and independent character that 
Havelock Ellis in his Soul of Spain detected as typical of Spanish 
women. In the training of her son she revealed a somewhat Spartan 
tendency, refusing to allow him to be pampered and humored, realizing 
that this would make him more easily fall prey to the flattering courtiers 
who frequented the Tuileries. Later, after the fall of the Empire, when 
she and the Prince were living in England, where he enjoyed genuine 
popularity, she feared that his inexperience and his generous nature 
would lead him to expenditures beyond his means, and she held the purse 
strings very tight and forced him to live in modesty that failed to corre- 
spond to his station. 

Fate caused her to experience sorrow in every form, but in her in- 
domitable courage, and in the nobility of her character, Eugenia de Guz- 
man proved herself a worthy descendant of the defender of Tarifa. 

El régimen constitucional,? by Adolfo Posada, professor of the Fac- 
ulty of Law of the University of Madrid, adds another volume to a 
distinguished list of works by one of the most eminent jurisconsults of 
Spain. His Tratado de derecho politico has won esteem among savants 
of the entire world. In the seven chapters of El régimen constitucional 
Dr. Posada discusses: Los elementos del derecho constitucional; El régi- 
men constitucional como régimen de “garantias juridicas” ; La evolucién 
del régimen constitucional y las declaraciones de derechos; El derecho 
constitucional positivo; La nocién de la ley constitucional; gQué es una 
constitucién? Derecho y régimen constitucional. Twice called from the 
University of Madrid to Buenos Aires for a course of lectures, as a 
result of the enthusiasm aroused a chair of Derecho Politico was founded, 
and its existence is credited to Dr. Posada. A theory advocated by Po- 
sada is that the State, rather than being static, undergoes continual inte- 
gration and disintegration; its forms and essences vary, but not its 
fundamental laws. 

Two recent books, Benito Pérez Galdés, Memorias,? with the sub- 


2 El régimen constitucional, esencia y forma, principios y técnica (Biblio- 
teca de derecho y de ciencias sociales, LXXXVIII), Adolfo Posada. 206 pp. 
Madrid, Libreria General de Victoriano Sudrez, 1930. Pts. 6. 


8 Benito Pérez Galdés, obras inéditas, ordenadas y prologadas por Alberto 
Ghiraldo, Volumen X, Memorias. 238 pp. Madrid, Cia. Ibero-Americana de 
Publicaciones, 1930. Pts. 4. 
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title Obras inéditas, ordenadas y prologadas por Alberto Ghiraldo, and 
Galdés,* by César E. Arroyo, are valuable additions to the bibliography 
of the works of the great Spanish novelist. Galdés had begun to write 
his Memorias during the later years of his life for publication in La 
Esfera. The Memorias begin in 1863 when Galdés arrived in Madrid 
from the Canary Islands to begin his study of law. As Galdés has related 
in his other works the historical events that occurred during his early 
manhood, he has confined himself in his Memorias to anecdotes and 
personal matters. He tells of writing in quick succession his novels Dofia 
Perfecta, Gloria, Marianela, and La familia de Leén Roch, and that some 
of these works were produced at the time of the Restauracién. He was 
correcting the proofs of Gloria when Alfonso XII entered Madrid. La 
desheredada, El amigo manso, El doctor Centeno, Tormento, La de Brin- 
gas, and Lo prohibido were written in what Galdés referred to as the 
height of his fiebre novelesca. After the death of Alfonso XII, and dur- 
ing the regency of Maria Cristina, with Sagasta in power, Galdés was 
“elected” the representative of the Antilles in the Cortes. One of his 
gratifying recollections was that of being included in the commission 
from Congress which was present in the Royal Palace at the presentation 
of the newly born sovereign, Alfonso XIII, on the seventeenth of May, 
1886. Galdés tells of his friendship for Pereda, their travels together, 
and their visit to Portugal, where they met Oliveira Martins, the author 
of the Historia de la civilizacién ibérica. On his return he began to 
write Fortunata y Jacinta. His recollection of his travels in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, is clear and full of interest. He met all the 
outstanding figures of his day, authors, painters, writers of many coun- 
tries. He mentions meeting in Cologne his friend, the great patron of 
Spanish letters, Doctor Fastenrath, the founder of the Fastenrath Prize 
which is administered by the Spanish Academy. On one occasion, a num- 
ber of deputies happening to be in Barcelona, the Queen Regent invited 
them to dine with herself and Oscar II of Sweden. Although Galddés 
complained frequently of being desmemoriado, his recollection of the past 
calls back upon the stage of life a large cast of notable characters. 
“These Memorias,” states Alberto Ghiraldo, “are the last work of Galdés, 
the tireless producer, for he dictated them from his bed of sickness until 
the day before that one on which his lips remained sealed forever.” For his 
share in the preparation of the Memorias, and for devoting himself to 
the task of gathering together stories that had been published in maga- 
zines and newspapers to complete the collection of the works of Galdés, 
Alberto Ghiraldo has received tributes of gratitude from many Spanish 
writers. 


* Galdés, César E. Arroyo. 104 pp. Madrid, Sociedad general espafiola de 
libreria, 1930. Pts. 2.50. 
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Copa de horizontes,® the title of a new collection of short stories by 
Concha Espina, has aroused curiosity as to its meaning. The interpreta- 
tion seems to lie in Concha Espina’s fondness for travel, in the far-flung 
horizons upon which she has turned the gaze of her poetic imagination. 
Actually, too, she has seen many countries, having visited North and 
South America and the greater part of Europe. These new short stories 
are the result of her travels by air, by sea, and on the land, the zest of 
a brimming cup of experiences. The horizons of other countries, she 
states in her foreword, have offered her their strange confidences. The 
substance gathered abroad she has, to resort to her own metaphor, ren- 
dered in the crucible of the Spanish language in order to incorporate 
into Spanish literary life people and scenes from distant lands. They 
seem to strike a new note, and add variety to the collection of her works. 
Concha Espina is ever gaining in technique, ever concentrating within 
herself, seeking fresh inspiration from the variety of her experiences 
and from her love for humanity. Her sympathy for the proletariat, so 
apparent in her powerful novel El metal de los muertos, which no less a 
critic than Ernest Boyd qualifies as standing “amongst the great novels 
of contemporary European literature,” appears again in the chapter in 
Copa de horizontes under the title “El monarca sin nombre.” Supposedly 
it all happened long ago, for it begins: “Habia una vez un rey...” Of 
course it does not refer to any real, living person, oh, no! The tale bears 
the subtitle Pardbola. The king was just one product more of the colos- 
sal historical manufacture of the country. He was a consequence, a result, 
and at the same time a résumé and a demonstration. National pride de- 
manded this sort of representation. Also, there was a lofty mountain, 
solitary, like the monarch, towering above the plain. The mountain, like 
the king, had no name. The parable is written in a style that is attractive 
to many of the readers of Concha Espina. Such words and expressions 
appear as “carcoma interior’; “las fuerzas destructoras que llamariamos 
‘de zapa’”; “la fuerza conflagrada por un grito certero en la con- 
sciencia enorme y dormida de las multitudes,” indicating the revolutionary 
trend of thought. During the public festivities on the birthday of the 
king, a proletarian come from the East made himself heard in an address. 
“Y sus palabras tuvieron el timbre de un clarin y sus harapos flamearon 
en el viento como una bandera de rebelién.” He is killed. Ten years pass. 
In the center of the Gran Plaza there is a poor red catafalque having a 
guard of honor of a hundred proletarians. High above the mountain that 
had served as a throne for the monarch so that the troops might pass in 
review at his feet, “float in the sun some tatters dyed in blood, the fero- 


5 Copa de horizontes, Concha Espina. 238 pp. Madrid, Cia. Ibero-Ameri- 
cana de Publicaciones, 1930. Pts. 12. 
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cious standard of the huelga revolucionaria... Por la frontera del Oeste 
huye el monarca, sin casco y sin corona... Pobre rey anénimo, de cuento!” 
Only a parable, capable of many interpretations, and yet—? It conveys an 
impression of the subtle forces with which the monarch has contended. 

In Eva curiosa,® Gregorio Martinez Sierra presents as a character in 
his first sketch a young girl who is the living expression of reaction from 
the noncommittal replies of her grandfather to her questioning. The 
old order of parent left to the Almighty problems hard to solve with the 
indolent expression: “Eso lo sabe Dios.” The young woman of today in 
Spain, it seems, faces them squarely in the classrooms or the laboratories 
of the universities, the desire to know having been stimulated by the 
never-ending series of evasions of her elders. The girl under discussion, 
who appears only under the name of “La nieta,” declares herself a par- 
tisan of the scientific method. The grandfather disapproves of the 
modern ways, finds his granddaughter an unbearable paradox, and com- 
plains that because women are so ignorant science goes to their heads 
as does wine when taken on an empty stomach. Then, after staring at 
his granddaughter in a disconcerted manner, he seems to become enlight- 
ened, and he questions: “Can it be that, after all, she is right?” There 
the little allegory, rich in suggestion, comes to an end. The other sketches 
in the volume are in harmony with the first, and convey lessons tending 
toward the elevation of thought and wholesome ideals. The impression 
is conveyed that one should ask much of life, and should strive to attain 
it. In his ever admirable prose Martinez Sierra depicts the joyousness 
of childhood, the tumultuous optimism of youth, the calmness and resig- 
nation of old age. His chapter entitled “Homenaje a Bécquer” is a 
tribute of delightful fantasy in which homage is rendered not only to 
Bécquer but to his native Sevilla. Bécquer is described as having buried 
the pearl of his genius in the mire of prohibited paths, of having stifled 
his star in wine, but nevertheless as having written marvelous verses in 
which he sang of love, of the swallows that fly away and return again, 
of the nightingale, of the night and its mystery. With exquisite choice 
of words the author evokes memories of the calm, blue nights of Sevilla, 
the air redolent with the fragrance of roses and orange blossoms, and 
arouses at once a sensation of melancholy for the bitter struggle life 
meant for Bécquer, of rejoicing because of the fame he attained, and 
because of his good fortune in escaping the sorrows of old age. Eva 
curiosa will be greatly in demand; it will be entertaining reading for the 
summer, and it will not disappoint. 


® Eva curiosa, libro para mujeres, Gregorio Martinez Sierra. 233 pp. Ma- 
drid, Cia. Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century, by 
EstHer J. Crooks. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Litera- 
tures and Languages. Extra Volume IV. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1931. 271 pages. 


This volume represents a portion of Miss Crooks’s doctoral dissertation 
at Johns Hopkins, which was presented in 1923. It sets forth the net 
results of a vast amount of research in European libraries, plus a sys- 
tematic revaluation of previous researches in the field. Dr. Crooks, in her 
investigation, has enjoyed the advantage of working under Professor H. 
Carrington Lancaster, the well-known authority on French drama of the 
seventeenth century. Her Introduction contains an exceedingly useful 
summary of the facts relative to the enormous vogue of the Spanish 
language and of interest in things Spanish that obtained in France during 
the grand siécle. This portion of the work could be read with especial 
profit and enlightenment by many professors of French literature whose 
indifference to Spanish has operated to limit their basic knowledge of 
their own field. 

In subsequent chapters Miss Crooks traces successively the influence 
of Cervantes upon French poetry, novels, and drama of the period studied. 
She finds that upon poetry his influence was slight ; that Don Quixote was 
considered a braggart captain type with ludicrous adventures; that in 
general Cervantes’ influence upon the French novel was somewhat im- 
portant, especially in the case of Sorel, who appreciated most accurately 
the Spaniard’s art; and that in the field of drama are to be seen the most 
striking examples of Cervantine influence. This influence does not, how- 
ever, mainly derive from Cervantes’ plays but from the Quixote and the 
Novelas exemplares; although there is some likelihood that the Entremeses 
exercised influence in the second half of the century. From 1627 on, Don 
Quixote furnished plots to several playwrights, notably to Guérin de 
Bouscal. In-the plays of this author the comic element is to the fore. 
Guérin’s Gouvernement de Sanche Pansa (1642) is typical in this regard. 
Of separate tales intercalated in the Quixote that of El curioso imperti- 
nente is found to have been a favorite. Don Quixote characters figure 
frequently in the ballets of the first half of the century. The Novelas 
exemplares were more frequently drawn upon for plots than was the 
Quixote, La Gitanilla, Las dos doncellas and El amante liberal being 
favorites. Miss Crooks finds that, though most French imitators of the 
Novelas exemplares took plots therefrom, Moliére used only incidents or 
lines. Also, she observes that of these imitators Rotrou entered most fully 
into the spirit of his model. : 
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In regard to style Miss Crooks states that, “although in some of the 
imitations parallel passages may be found, there is little verbal resem- 
blance. Sallebray and Rotrou are the two authors who have followed 
most closely the language of their model, with Scudéry and Guérin 
occupying second rank. .... Among plays containing well-written dic- 
tion should be mentioned the comedies of Guérin de Bouscal, . . . . who 
can even invent episodes and dialogue in the Cervantine manner. It is 
probable that . . . . Cervantes’ clear, pointed style . . . . served to im- 
prove the composition of his French imitators.” But in general, Miss 
Crooks decides that Cervantes’ chief contribution to seventeenth-century 
French literature has been characters and plots: from the Novelas exem- 
plares in tragi-comedies, from the Quixote in comedies, and from both in 
ballets. 

It is now in order to speak of certain minor imperfections, bound to 
occur in any study so extensive as is the present one. In the first place, 
the present reviewer takes exception to the loose use of the word “novel” 
as the equivalent of the romance of chivalry on the one hand and of the 
tale (such as those of Maria de Zayas) on the other. One should dis- 
tinguish in English translation between novela and novela corta, whether 
corta be expressed or understood. On pages 12 and 13 appears a sum- 
marized list of the Spanish novels and tales popular in France in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but neither in this list nor elsewhere 
in the work does one find any mention of the influence in France of 
works by Alonso de Salas Barbadillo. Apparently the author, for some 
reason best known to herself, has chosen to disregard the present re- 
viewer’s studies of Salas’ influence at home and abroad, although these 
studies have all been listed in current bibliographical lists, and the two 
appearing in book form have been reviewed in American and European 
journals. Miss Crooks does, however, call attention on page 63, note 1, 
to an evidence of the influence of Don Quixote upon Salas Barbadillo’s 
Caballero Puntual. But she makes no mention of the present reviewer’s 
previous discussion of this same influence (Romanic Review, op. cit., 
pp. 233-34). On page 13 Miss Crooks implies that Maria de Zayas’ 
Novelas amorosas y exemplares—of which, incidentally, the date of first 
publication is given on page 32 as 1635 and on page 191 as 1634, whereas 
the real date is 1637—were not translated into French before 1680, and 
then contradicts herself on page 191. It is true that the earliest systematic 
translation of individual tales is that of Antoine Lemetel, sieur d’Ouville; 
but the latter published only six of the tales in 1656-57. One of them, 


1 Romanic Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 230-42; Introduction to La Casa del 
Placer honesto, University of Colorado Studies, Vol. XV, No. 4, Boulder, 1927; 
Manual elemental de novelistica espatola, Madrid, 1926, p. 60. 
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La fuerza de amor, had already by 1656 been made into a play, La belle 
invisible, by d’Ouville’s brother, the Abbé de Boisrobert. Also as early 
as 1655 Scarron had made free translations and adaptations of several of 
these novelas.2 On page 60 Dr. Crooks cites the 1913 edition of Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s Historia de la literatura espaiiola. Various revised edi- 
tions of this work have appeared since 1913. It would have been best to 
cite the Madrid edition of 1926. 

Miss Crooks makes quite a point (pages 75, 79) of a resemblance she 
detects between Nicolas Lancelot’s Les esclaues illustres (not mentioned 
by title, however) and Cervantes’ Amante liberal, in that the vicissitudes 
of the beautiful Sarra resemble those of Zoraida in the Captive’s tale of 
Don Quixote, Pte. Ia; also that Zoraida is a diminutive of Sara, the name 
of the heroine of Los bafios de Argel. This is all very well; but the 
present reviewer, whose humble researches have been by a curious coinci- 
dence the object of a wholesale disregard on the part of Professor Crooks, 
had already indicated in 1926 (Revista de filologia espatiola, Tomo XIII, 
pag. 65, “Una nota sobre las fuentes espafiolas de Les Nouvelles de 
Nicolas Lancelot’) that Les esclaues illustres is a free translation of 
Premiado el amor constante, second tale of Francisco de Lugo y Davila’s 
misnamed Teatro popular, novelas morales (Madrid, 1622). No further 
comment is necessary upon this point. On page 122 Miss Crooks points 
out a resemblance between Maria de Zayas’ El verdugo de su esposa and 
Cervantes’ El curioso impertinente which had already been discussed in 
detail by the present reviewer in his above-cited monograph on Maria 
de Zayas (pp. 38 ff.), to which Miss Crooks is respectfully referred. On 
page 179 Miss Crooks discusses the relation of Cervantes’ Celoso ex- 
tremetio and Zayas’ Prevenido engafiado. In this connection it would 
have been well to consider the forty-first tale of the Cent Nouvelles 
nouvelles (Dijon, 1432). On page 180 Brécourt’s Le Jaloux invisible is 
discussed, together with the playwright’s statement that he took his plot 
from a Spanish source. Miss Crooks makes it clear that the play comes 
from no known Spanish source. But she might well have added that the 
device of a faithless wife and her lover’s causing the former’s husband 
to believe he is invisible for their own devious purposes is a commonplace 
in European folklore. Compare for other literary utilizations of it Ariosto’s 
Orlando furioso, canto 42, octave 7; and La Fontaine’s well-known conte, 
La Coupe enchantée. It is not necessary to look to Spain for the source 
of Brécourt’s plot. A few misprints and omissions of graphic accents have 
been noted, none of them egregious. 

Hispanists who work also in comparative literature will await with 





2See E. B. Place, Maria de Zayas, an Outstanding Woman Short-Story 
Writer of Seventeenth-Century Spain, comprising Vol. XIII, No. 1 of Univer- 
sity of Colorado Studies, Boulder, 1923, page 12 et passim. 
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great interest the announced publication by Miss Crooks of three Don 
Quixote imitations by Guérin de Bouscal, together with a study of 
Guérin’s other works. To judge from the important addition to Cervan- 
tine studies afforded by the present work, we may expect a very scholarly 
and useful contribution in these volumes on Guérin which are to follow it. 


A Study of the Dramatic Works of Cristébal de Virués, by CeciLia 
VENNARD SARGENT. New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1930. 161 
pages. 

This study, apparently a doctoral dissertation of Columbia University, 
is a timely piece of work, as no attempt to investigate en bloc the career 
of this epic poet, dramatist, and contemporary of Cervantes had been 
made since 1860, when E. F. von Miinch published an article on Virués’ 
Leben und Werke (Jahrbuch f. roman. und englische Lit., Z2er Band, Ber- 
lin, 1860, pp. 139-163). 

In her initial chapter, which deals with Virués’ life and personality, 
Dr. Sargent has shown considerable skill and resourcefulness in making 
the most of rather scanty source material. She paints her subject as a 
stern moralist austerely bent on reforms and as a soldier who abhors the 
institution of war. Next, Miss Sargent studies individually the plays of 
Virués, presenting plot-summaries, sources, and analogues with an orderly 
and adequate treatment of each theme. But by far the most interesting 
chapter of the book is the one entitled “Virués’ Dramatic Art,” wherein 
the author seeks to relate this topic to the dramatic art of the Italian 
Cinquecento—in other words, to neo-classicism in the drama. She shows 
the classical character of Virués’ Elisa Dido in contrast to the “Senecan 
extravagance” modeled on Giraldi Cinzio and Juan de la Cueva that 
unfortunately obtains in this other plays. In this connection, however, the 
present reviewer protests against the implication that the unity of place 
was a stock classical dramatic convention. It was neo-classical. Moreover, 
if Virués was following Trissino’s example as Miss Sargent asserts 
(p. 115), he could not have gleaned from the latter any set notion of the 
unity of place, since not Trissino but a later writer, Castelvetro, formu- 
lated it (in 1570). Apparently Miss Sargent has made no use of the prime 
authority on such matters, namely, J. E. Spingarn in his History of Lit- 
erary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899), to whose chapter 
on “The Theory of the Drama” she is respectfully referred. 

In conclusion the present reviewer hastens to say that Dr. Sargent’s 
book will undeniably be regarded as an indispensable adjunct to any future 
studies in the Italian drama of the later sixteenth century, and that it will 
point the way to more detailed investigations of the neo-classic Cinque- 
cento influence upon Spanish drama of the period—a subject which most 
historians of Spanish literature seem thus far to have successfully avoided. 
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The Novels of Juan de Flores and Their European Diffusion. A Study in 
Comparative Literature, by BARBARA MATULKA. (Comparative Litera- 
ture Series. Institute of French Studies.) New York, 1931. 475 pages. 


This exceedingly bulky work, which, to judge from certain statements 
made in the Preface, was presented as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia 
University, incorporates a display of erudition well calculated to over- 
whelm many a Hispanist, unless he has been fortunate enough to extend 
his studies to include some acquaintanceship with the medieval and 
Renaissance literatures of France (including Old Provengal), Italy and 
England. But no matter what the literary predilections of the average 
linguist may be, he will be sure to encounter some old friends and fa- 
vorites among the host of authors and works invoked by Miss Matulka in 
her efforts to leave no stone unturned that might disclose additional facts 
concerning the sources of inspiration, ideas, characters, diffusion, and 
influence of the mysterious Juan de Flores: Benoit de Sainte-Maure, 
Martin Le Franc, Guillaume Alexis, Bernat Metge, Christine de Pisan, 
Jacme Roig, Le Roman de la Rose, Juvenal, Les XV Joyes de Mariage, 
Hortensia, the Decameron, Lope de Vega, Ariosto, The Faerie Queen, 
La Celestina, Bandello, Guido delle Colonne, Shakespeare, Alvaro de 
Luna, Dares and Dictys, Bertrand Desmarin, Chaucer, Georges de Scu- 
déry, A Paire of Turtle Doves, Fletcher, Alain Chartier, Pope Pius II, 
Pontano, Terence, “Don Juan,” St. John Chrysostom, Amadis, Cervantes, 
Ovid, Amadas et Ydoine, “Werther,” Sénancour and many more jostle 
each other across the pages of the work. , 

But though at first blush one is inclined to be a bit impatient with 
dissertations so encyclopedic in nature as is this one, yet the present 
reviewer has some sins on his own conscience, and will therefore hasten 
to add in all seriousness that Miss Matulka has here done a thorough 
and scholarly piece of work. Perhaps it is too thorough; but at any rate 
she has illuminated in terms of the Spanish sentimental romances the 
whole question of the general ferainist quarrel so prevalent during the 
later Middle Ages and the early Renaissance period. Taking up succes- 
sively Juan de Flores’ Grisel y Mirabella and his Grimalte y Gradissa, 
she has studied each as a significant document in the feminist contro- 
versy as it raged in Spain in the fifteenth century. All the chief Spanish 
parties to that controversy, such as the Archpriest of Talavera, Alvaro de 
Luna, Juan de Mena, Juan Rodriguez del Padron, Fray Martin de 
Cérdoba, Fernando de la Torre, Alfonso de Madrigal, Jacme Roig, Bernat 
Metge, and Pedro Torrellas, are studied by Dr. Matulka in order to 
present an adequate picture of the pros and cons of the debate over 
woman, and to relate Juan de Flores to the debate. At the same time Miss 
Matulka takes into account the well-known influence of works by Boccaccio 
upon the Spanish feminists. Since she attempts to prove that Juan de 
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Flores composed his two novelettes between 1480 and 1485 it is clear that 
this writer now assumes much more importance than before, because, if 
Miss Matulka is right, his novels are to be considered as antedating those 
of Diego de San Pedro instead of being deemed imitations of the latter’s 
famous Cdrcel de Amor. Miss Matulka cannot be considered to have 
definitely proved this point—and indeed she does not claim to have done 
so—but she does cast a very reasonable doubt upon the dates of com- 
position heretofore accepted for Juan de Flores’ two works. 

Nor in truth does the present reviewer feel convinced that the im- 
posing array of possible Middle French influences upon Juan de Flores 
in the composition of his Grisel y Mirabella necessarily counted for much. 
Upon fifteenth-century Spain the Italian Renaissance has always been 
considered the paramount cultural influence, and in the prose fiction of 
that period Boccaccio was unquestionably recognized as the great master: 
not because of the Decameron, whose influence was slight in Spain until 
the sixteenth century, but especially for his Filocolo, Fiammetta, and Cor- 
baccio. The Filocolo, more than any hypothetical Spanish version of the 
Floire et Blanchefleur, and indeed in preference to the Tristan theme, 
would seem to continue to provide a perfectly plausible and adequate 
prototype for most of the salient features of the Grisel and Mirabella 
story, despite the invoking by Miss Matulka of learned conjectures on 
the part of Gayangos, Amador de los Rios, and Bonilla y San Martin as 
to the existence of a Spanish edition of a Flores y Blancaflor going 
directly back to French sources or considered as indigenous. 

Besides studying in detail the Grimalte y Gradissa as a continuation, 
or rather, a “reinterpretation,” of Boccaccio’s Fiammetta, Dr. Matulka 
attempts to show the indirect influence of Alain Chartier’s Belle dame 
sans merci. Her argument as to French influence is here much more 
plausible and is reinforced by previous studies cited by her as to the 
influence of Chartier upon Santillana and certain Catalan poets. 

Lack of space forbids mention of various subordinate features of 
Miss Matulka’s study ; such as color symbolism in the Grimalte y Gradissa, 
“the punishment in the Erotic Hell” meted out to Fiometa in the same 
work, and the carefully compiled, lengthy list of Spanish and foreign 
editions of both novelettes. 

Two other features of the volume must be stressed. First, the scholarly 
editions of the texts themselves. That of the Grisel y Mirabella is based 
on the earliest text known: the undated fifteenth-century edition. It is 
equipped with footnotes showing the variants of the edition of Seville 
(1524) and that of Toledo (1529). The edition of Grimalte y Gradissa 
is based on Gayangos’ photolithographic edition (1883) of the unique 
copy of the only Spanish edition (n.d.) now known to exist. In view of 
the rareness of copies of the photolithographic editions of these im- 
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portant works Miss Matulka has done a great service to the cause of 
Spanish scholarship by incorporating new editions in her study. In the 
second place, she very convincingly argues for a higher estimate of Juan 
de Flores’ literary art than that heretofore conceded it by critics. She 
stresses his intelligent, discriminating selection of materials, his exclusion 
of the old, medieval, hair-splitting absurdities, and his rather modern 
attitude as evinced in his omission of allegory and the “surplusage of the 
chivalric tradition.” She maintains that his proclamation of love as 
sorrowful passion ending in unavoidable privation of joy is to be ex- 
plained by his Spanish orthodoxy and innate asceticism. Therefore she 
denies that he was a follower of Ovid, as alleged by certain critics, and 
declares that he shared with various contemporaries “a religious, tragic, 
and yet chivalresque sentimental ideal of love.” Moreover, in Miss 
Matulka’s opinion, Juan de Flores in his imagery and descriptions shows 
“the harsh, lean, and tortured simplicity of a Spanish primitive.” 

To sum up, it can fairly be said that Miss Matulka’s dissertation 
comes not only as a highly important contribution to the study of Spanish 
Renaissance novelistics but that it also provides a well-documented cross- 
section of the vast subject of the medieval European feministic quarrel 


and its various concomitants, such as the Ovidian tradition and the doc- 
trine of courtly love. 


Epwin B. PLace 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Sinfonia pastoral, por ARMANDO PaLacio Va.Lpés. Madrid, Sociedad 
general espafiola de libreria. 297 pages. 5 pesetas. 


Old and ill as he has been of late, Palacio Valdés has been exceedingly 
productive. The vitality of the man and of his work can hardly be ques- 
tioned. In Sinfonia pastoral Palacio Valdés has tapped an earlier and one 
of his most successful literary veins, that of Asturias and La aldea perdida. 
In spirit, psychological grasp, character presentation, and in sympathy 
for all the multiple phases of country life Sinfonia pastoral and La aldea 
perdida are on a par. Even the characters of the earlier book are men- 
tioned again. Of the two La aldea perdida has the less normal novelistic 
construction, since it is made up of scenes connected by mere characters 
rather than scenes which are necessitated by earlier action. 

In this respect Sinfonia pastoral is a logical novel. Its description of 
country life has sufficient motivation, since it is the avowed intention of 
the author to describe the country realistically, and there is no better way 
than to contrast it with the city. Here is the least convincing part of 
Sinfonia pastoral. A spoiled little rich girl is wooed and almost won by a 
wickedly aristocratic madrileio. Nothing can make her happy. She is 
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always in a tantrum about something; she cannot eat. Her rich indiano 
father can do nothing for her. Finally he is advised by a dignitary of the 
Church that all his daughter needs is poverty and work. He decides to give 
her these rare blessings, tells her he has lost all his money, and sends her to 
live with his brother while he goes back to America to win another for- 
tune. 

Of course the country life wins her over. Instead of being almost 
tisica she becomes hard physically. She milks cows, eats everything except 
borona, and falls in love with a cousin at the house where she is staying. 
The madrilefio, who wanted her for her money alone, is rebuffed. Offered 
an opportunity to go back to Madrid as a rich lady again, she refuses, 
marries her cousin, buys most of the town as a farm, and becomes a 
village matron. 

Thus told, the Sinfonia pastoral sounds more like a good American 
movie than a modern realistic novel. There is no lack of realism in the 
characters, however. They have the one virtue of good realism; they 
live, and they live as individuals. As usual in the novels of Palacio 
Valdés, the minor characters are quite as well drawn as the major ones, 
perhaps better. In a few paragraphs he paints excellent thumb-nail 
sketches of such people as the fat and dwarfish Faz, and the good pérroco, 
don Tiburcio. Here he is quite at home. He is always clever at pre- 
senting the village priest, good and simple, but an individual and funda- 
mentally sound. Palacio Valdés even endows don Tiburcio’s thieving 
mirlo with a mischievous individuality and an intelligence quite as good 
as that of his arch enemy, the pérroco. 

These characters and the rest are delightfully drawn. The reader may 
agree or not with Palacio Valdés in attributing to country air, sunshine, 
and milk all the virtues he finds in them, but probably the reader does not 
know Asturias. Palacio Valdés does. Sinfonia pastoral may verge on the 
idyllic and the romantic, but it shows a deep knowledge and love of this 
part of Spain. It is also an admirable story for American classes, and 
will no doubt eventually be properly edited—if the teacher does not insist 
upon too much pure thought in the reading material. Everything else 
it has. 


GoucHER COLLEGE 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 


Geschichte der Spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bliitezeit, von 
Lupwic Pranp1, korresp. Mitglied der Real Academia Espafiola, der 
Real Academia de la Historia, der Hispanic Society of America. Her- 
der & Company, Freiburg im Breisgau (and St. Louis, Missouri), 
1929. 620 pages. $9.00. 

This impressive volume of six hundred and twenty pages in large 
octavo deserves a more extensive review, and this brief note must there- 
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fore be confined to giving an idea of the rich material treated by the 
noted German author. The period covered is divided into two epochs, the 
first extending from 1555 to 1600, designated as the late Renaissance and 
the Counterreformation; and the second from 1600 to 1700, characterized 
as the Century of Spanish Baroque. Both epochs are prefaced by chap- 
ters giving a detailed description of the background of the age (das 
Gesamtbild). Dr. Pfandl’s presentation of Philip II and of the spirit 
which he represents in that complex age of mysticism and reaction, of 
discovery and progress, deserves careful consideration and is certainly 
fairer to that monarch than the portraiture to which we are accustomed 
from anti-Catholic historians. The chapters on the first epoch deal in 
great detail with (1) narrative art, (2) the drama, (3) the epic, (4) lyric 
poetry, and (5) learned and didactic prose. The pages devoted to satire 
indebted both in form and matter to Erasmus are limited to a study of 
Villalon, perhaps because the whole subject of the influence of that great 
liberal thinker still remains to be treated exhaustively as far as the Spanish 
field is concerned. A large number of dialogues by Erasmistas turning 
on every kind of subject still remain in manuscript, while others have 
never been reprinted and are accessible only in very rare copies. The 
chapter on the early drama brings up to date the rather meager treatment 
by Creizenach. The Mystic writers of whom Dr. Pfandl speaks with 
marked competence include the foremost names which are carefully por- 
trayed ; and if he appears to stress the saintly or ascetic attributes, he does 
not neglect the human side of his protagonists. 

The social and moral aspects of the Spanish people in the seventeenth 
century are given in connection with a résumé of the national decline 
during that century, and the Gesamtbild in this case is followed by a 
number of chapters which illustrate the features indicated. These are (1) 
the tale of love and adventure, of which the Persiles of Cervantes is the 
most famous example; (2) the picaresque novel; (3) Don Quixote; (4) 
the novela, a term used rather inclusively since it embraces the briefest 
form of the anecdote as well as the short story and the long romance; 
(5) the drama (which deals with the comedia, the auto sacramental, and 
the entremes); (6) books indebted to the Celestina, for example, the 
Dorotea of Lope de Vega; (7) lyric poetry; (8) the late epic; (9) learned 
and didactic prose; and (10) the riddle and rebus in literature and folk- 
lore. Possibly some of the disposition of such an immense amount of 
material may seem artificial, but the grouping serves at least to give the 
whole greater clarity, and the reader can easily find the type or the writer 
that he is seeking. A very full bibliography closes the book. Here and 
there a title could well be omitted, or the whole regrouped according to 
the primary or secondary value of the work listed. Dr. Pfandl’s book is 
a repository of information on the two centuries treated, and can be 
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warmly recommended to all teachers of Spanish. The reviewer is glad to 
point out the author’s clear, warm, and attractive style. 


Rupo._px SCHEVILL 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a number of scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by W. J. 
EntwistLe. Vol. I, year ending June 30, 1930. Oxford University 
Press, 1931. 194 pages. $2.25. 


The number of scholars is twenty-two, which likewise indicates the 
number of fields which this bibliographic study covers within the four 
main sections of Medieval Latin, Romance, Germanic, and Celtic. Basque 
is included under Romance, and Dutch considered under Germanic. The 
preface admits that “no attempt has been made to include Latin America,” 
nor Slavonic, nor Scandinavian. These will probably be included in later 
issues, if there are any, of this “yearbook.” The publication likely depends 
on the sale of the present volume. It is thoroughly worthy a place in 
every library, and the group of scholars in Great Britain who have la- 
bored to produce it should be encouraged by knowing that we in America 
understand its value and have promoted its sale. 


Speech and Voice with X-Rays of English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Soprano, Tenor and Baritone Subjects, by G. Oscar Rus- 
sELL, Ph.D., Director of Phonetics Laboratories and Speech Clinic, 
Ohio State University. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
250 pages. $4.00. 


“This volume has been assembled for the primary purpose of presenting 
a comprehensive series of speech and voice cavity X-rays, together with 
a laryngo-periskopik study of vocal cord and interior laryngeal function. 
The two studies combined thus cover the entire mechanism involved in 
creating speech and voice quality differences.” 

The foregoing paragraph from the preface of the book fully indicates 
its character; while “part of the book is designed to be practical. Such 
are the chapters for teachers of the deaf, the chapter for teachers and 
students of the singing and speaking voice and the more scattered ones 
for philologists or linguistic scholars, and for students and teachers of 
English, French, German, Italian and Spanish.” There are 217 cuts to 
illustrate the experiments and apparatus. A highly technical book like 
this which deals only with the production of vowels is not of great as- 
sistance to the average teacher of language. Yet teachers must wake up 
to the necessity of more phonetic study. 
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Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching, by Rosert D. Coxe, 
Professor of Secondary Education in the University of North Da- 
kota; formerly Head of French and Spanish Departments in the Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey. New York, D. Appleton 
& Company, 1931. 598 pages. $3.00. 


As the length of this book indicates, it is an extremely comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. It “attempts to sum up for the administrator, 
the teacher in service and the teacher in training the best that has been 
written in the field” of language instruction in French, German, and 
Spanish. And one can readily believe that no article, no matter how 
slight, has escaped the author’s notice since his references to recent pub- 
lications are so numerous. His bibliography is equally copious. At the 
end of each of the fifteen chapters into which the matter is divided is a 
list of “problems for discussion and report.” This feature will appeal to 
those who use the book in classes for teachers. 


Diccionario de americanismos, segunda edicién extensamente corregida, 
por Aucusto Mavaret, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Imprenta “Venezuela,” 
1931. In double column, 530 pages. 

To combine in one book the lexical peculiarities of all the Spanish- 
speaking regions of America is a stupendous task. That is what Sr. 
Malaret has attempted to do. He lists the works of seventy authors whose 
regional lexicons he has consulted. And yet the work is not complete. 
It is strongest in North and Central American expressions and decidedly 
weak in the peculiarities of the Rio de la Plata region. The reason is 
clear when one notes the omissions in the list of books consulted. The 
useful and practical little handbook of Diego Diaz Salazar is not men- 
tioned, and the reviewer found that of the twenty-five words or accepta- 
tions on the first page, four are missing in Malaret’s dictionary. He 
explains that he was advised not to use Garzén’s Diccionario argentino. 
We think he was ill-advised because even had he included a few doubtful 
neologisms, his work would show far fewer omissions. While Malaret’s 
work will enable us to dispense with special dictionaries of other regions, 
one will still be needed for Argentina and Uruguay. 


Cervantes, a Tentative Bibliography of His Works and of the Bio- 
graphical and Critical Material Concerning Him, prepared by 
Jeremi1aH D. M. Forp, Ph.D., D. és-L. (correspondiente de la Real 
Academia Espafiola), Harvard University, and Ruts Lawnsine, 
Ph.D., Simmons College. Harvard University Press, 1931. xiii + 239 
pages. 

The modest “tentative” of the title is really a euphemism for “ex- 
haustive” at this date, though it is possible some obscure bit of material 
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concerning Cervantes may have escaped the eyes of the compilers. Beside 
the topics mentioned in the title, the fifteen chapters of the book cover 
such things as celebrations, music, illustrations, imitations ; while unclassi- 
fiable material finds a place under the caption of special topics. Within 
some chapters titles are classified by listing under the name of Cervantes’ 
particular work, Galatea, Quijote, etc., and secondly according to the lan- 
guage of the translator or imitator. In other chapters the arrangement is 
alphabetical by name of author. What the book lacks to assist the scholar 
who consults it is an index of writers’ names. If one remembers that 
Sr. Castro has written something about Cervantes and consults this book, 
his patience will be tried and it is likely he may not find all the titles that 
are really listed. 


Sur, revista trimestral publicada bajo la direccién de Victoria Ocampo, 
Buenos Aires. Direccién y administracién, Rufino de Elizalde, 2847. 
Suscripcién anual (exterior), pesos 8.50 m.n. 


This quarterly publishes about two hundred pages of articles which 
deal with literature and other arts. It is printed in relatively large type 
(11-point) on handsome paper. Its articles on painting and architecture 
are finely illustrated and there are half-tones from‘ photographs of indi- 
viduals and natural scenery. While the majority of its articles are serious 
discussions or expositions, fiction is not excluded. Nor is it purely a 
regional Argentine periodical, as perhaps not more than a quarter of its 
pages deal with Argentine topics. 


Revista de Philologia e de Historia. Archivo de estudios sobre philo- 
logia, historia, ethnographia, folclore e critica literaria. Collaborador 
principal, Aug. Magne. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria J. Leite, Editora, 
Rua Regente Feijé, 12. Assignatura de 4 numeros, 25$000 moeda 
brasileira. 


Each volume will consist of about five hundred pages divided in four 
fasciculos; while essentially a quarterly, the management does not prom- 
ise a regularly appearing journal. While these Brazilian and Portuguese 
periodicals appeal more especially to the student of Portuguese, yet they 
frequently publish articles of general interest to all linguistic scholars; 
for example, Fasciculo 2 brings an article by Said-Ali on the names of 
colors in Romance with some reference to English and German; and a 
discussion by Aug. Magne of the considerations which should govern 
the preparation of a language dictionary. 

ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 









